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TOPICS OF 
WILL MR. TAFT SIGN THE TARIFF BILL? 


T HE Republican revolt against the Aldrich Tariff Bill was 

considered in these pages last week. It includes a formi- 
dable number of Senators and some of the leading organs of the 
party. The New York 777buneand JZaz/, the Philadelphia ess, 
the Detroit /7ee Press, and the Hartford Courant are a few of 
the Republican papers that condemn the measure. The New York 
Journal of Commerce (Fin.) calls it an “infamy,” the Springfield 
Republican (Ind.) calls it an “abomination,” and the Savannah 
News (Dem.) declares that “the revision thus far is simply a farce,” 
while other Democratic organs assure their readers that the Re- 
publicans are paving the way fur a Democratic victory in 1910. 
In this predicament the press are turning their eyes to the Presi- 
dent and are asking what he will do if Congress sends him such a 
bill as now seems to be in prospect. 

We shall soon discover, remarks the Houston Chronicle (Dem.), 
whether Mr. Taft “is a plutocratic President or a President of the 
people,” and “the first test will come with the iniquitous Payne- 
Aldrich Tariff Bill.” That he should-sit quietly in the White 
House and let Congress proceed to frame such a bill is attributed 
by the St. Louis Republic (Dem.) to “timidity,” and the New York 
Times (Ind. Dem.) says that if this bill is satisfactory to him, it 
can be so “only on one of two assumptions, that he is not really in 
earnest in desiring and demanding that revision downward to which 
he has pledged his party and himself, or that he is mentally impo- 
tent to understand what such revision requires.” The New York 
Sun (Ind.) quotes his tariff utterance of December 16, 1908, and 
wonders if he still holds the same views. He said at that time: 


“Unless we act in accordance with our promises, or if we only 
keep the word of promise to the ear and break it to the hope, we 
shall be made accountable to the American people and suffer such 
consequences as failure to keep faith has always been visited with. 
It would be better to have no revision at all unless we are going 
honestly and fairly to revise the tariff on the basis promised by our 
party.” 

The Cleveland ?/aix Deader (Ind, Dem.) treats the President’s 
silence as due to indifference, and observes: 

“Meanwhile the President, who a few months ago was loudly 
proclaiming the righteous intentions of himself and his party to 
give the people the kind of revision they wanted, is silently watch- 
ing developments—or silently ignoring them—and Jetting affairs 
drift. It may be doubted whether he could break Aldrich’s hold 
on the Senate, but at the very least he could put courage into the 
breasts of that fighting few who understand they are there for the 
purpose of serving the public. 

“But not a word from the White House. So far as the public is 
able to judge, the President is not interested in the things going 
on at the Capitol. Even his stalwart supporters are given no words 
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of encouragement and only his enemies are joyful. Appearances 
indicate the probability that the old story of revision will be re- 
peated ; that the Senate will make the bill to suit itself; that the 
House will surrender in conference and the country be imprest 
anew with the hollowness of campaign promises.” 


Assurances have been sent out by some of the Washington cor- 
respondents that the conference committee of the Senate and 


House will recast the bill into a form that will prove acceptable to 


the President and the country, but the New York Journal of 


Commerce hopes “ that nobody in the Senate or out will be silenced 
or lulled into security by any such assurance.” It adds: 


“What comes out of the conference committee depends upon 
what goes into it, and nothing can go into it which is not in the 
Payne Bill and the Aldrich substitute. Out of that material the 
conference report must be made to ‘the two Houses, and this must 
be accepted or rejected without change in either House. There 
can be no more revision downward, no wiser provision for treating 
import trade, than is contained in these two bills as they pass the 
respective Houses. The President’s scruples should not be 
soothed or the people’s fears allayed by assuming that the con- 
ference committee can regenerate a depraved and corrupt tariff 
act begotten in either House.” 


The President should speak out now, declares the New York 
Evening Post (Ind.)— 


“He has his own reputation to guard, as well as his party to lead, 
and it will very soon be his duty to speak out and let the country 
know what he thinks of the Aldrich dishonesties. It is not neces- 
sary for the President to wait till a bill comes before him, to sign 
or veto. By letter, or by speech, he can make his position clear, 
and do much to make it sure that the Tariff Bill which finally 


reaches him will not have to be vetoed.” 

One of the reassuring Washington dispatches mentioned above 
appears in the New York 77/éuue, whose correspondent sends this 
pleasing news ; 

“The President will not veto the Tariff Bill. The bill will be 
made to conform to the President’s views, at least sufficiently so 


to avoid Executive disapproval. It is the purpose of the Senate 
leaders, as soon as they get the bill into conference, to ascertain 


just what concessions will be required to avert a veto, and to make 
them in conference. ‘This can not properly be termed a defeat for 


the leaders, for the reason that they have all along realized that 
some such concessions would be necessary. On the other hand, 
it is a victory for the President, because the leaders have become 
convinced that he will not sign a bill which he regards as a viola- 
tion of the pledges made by the party and by him as its leader.” 
Some confirmation of this appears in a Washington dispatch to 
the New York Evening Post which represents the President’s 


silence as ominous rather than complaisant. We read: 


“He is an honest revisionist who tells this tale. He had grown 
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restive and impatient under Mr. Taft’s silence. The knees of his 
faith became enfeebled, so he went down from the Capitol to the 
White House, and said: 

“<«Mr. President, practically every member of the House and 
Senate, organization men and insurgents alike, is saying these 











ANOTHER BROKEN PLEDGE. 


—Bradley in the Chicago Dai'y News. 


days that you will sign any sort of tariff bil) that is sent to you, 
whether it is an honest revision downward or not.’ 

“*Senator Aldrich doesn’t think so,’ is the reply the revisionist 
says he received from Mr. Taft. 

“The purveyor of information to the President came back to the 
Capitol and told some of his associates how his news was received ; 
‘He didn’t get angry. He didn’t even look surprized. He just 
looked straight at me with his big, honest gray eyes, and said, 
“Senator Aldrich doesn’t think so.” We have interpreted his 
present silence wrongly.’ 

“It is this tale and others like it that have brought into being the 
new note of optimism which-is just beginning to be heard in pre- 














ISN'T IT ABOUT TIME TO DO SOMETHING? 


— Darling in the Des Moines Register and Leader. 
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dictions as to what will be the final form of the tariff law now 
framing. Mr. Taft’s formidable reticence concerning the course 
he would pursue if the Tariff Bill sent him for signature was a re- 
vision upward and not a revision downward has begun to have its 
intended effect. From various unexpected sources, from Senators 
who have been hand in glove with Mr. Aldrich, and largely in his 
confidence, are coming predictions that notable revisions down- 
ward will be made before the new tariff law leaves Congress. ... . 
“The President will have his day in court when the Tariff Bill 
comes to the White House. He knows what sort of a bill he wants, 
and he will not find any embarrassment in characterizing a measure 
that is unsatisfactory. The country will not be left in doubt as to 
Mr, Taft’s opinion of the Congressional enactment. If it approves 
itself to his conscience and his views he will sign it. If it does 
not—Mr. Taft has never said once what he willdo. In this reserve 
lies one of the sources of his strength, His very reticence and his 
confidence that in the end he will get the sort of law he is known 
to favor are responsible for the change in the tone of the talk just 
now discernible about the Capito). Mr, Tait’s present silence and 
inaction he thinks are his rights until Congress, after due consid- 
eration, gives him legal occasion for speech and for action.” 


It must not besupposed from the foregoing that the Aldrich Bill 


has no supporters among the organs of publicopinion, The Troy 
Limes (Rep.) assures its readers that “when the act shal) actually 
be hammered into shape and become a law, No American industry 
will have occasion for complaint and the consumer will get justice. 
Conviction to this effect,” it adds, “is spreading in every direction 
and helps to explain the renewed activity in industrial circles, the 
Jarger traffic of the railroads, and the improvement in business 
generally.” The New York Commercial, which shares with Sena- 
tor Aldrich, perhaps unjustly to both, a reputation of sympathy 
with Standard Oi), declares that a downward revision of the tariff 
such as some critics are demanding would wreck the government 
finances and ruin the Republican party more surely than would the 
bill they criticize, It says of the Republicans : 


“If they revise the present schedules ‘downward’ so far and so 
generally that internal taxes will have to be materially increased 
and an inheritance and an income-tax law go onto the Federal 
statute-books, the Republican party two years from now ‘will hear 
from the people’ just as surely—and with a much greater chance 
of losing control of Congress than if they had revised the Dingley 
schedules reasonably and fairly but not to the point of forcing other 


tax burdens onto the people. The people are not shouting for 



































From Puck. Copyrighted 1909. | By permission. 
TRY YOUR STRENGTH, GENTS, 
The harder you hit it, the higher it goes 
—Keppler in Puck. 


THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF THE CONSUMER. 
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“po IT SLOWER, MISTER.” 


—Williams in the Indianapolis Vews. 
WHERE IS THE 


‘revision downward,’ or for ‘revision’ at a)] for that matter, half 


$0 lustily as the politicians and certain newspapers are representing 


them to be shouting. The vast majority of them want to see the 
inequalities and the unfair exactions taken out of the tariff law, 


but they don’t want the public revenues to be sacrificed recklessly, 
Furthermore, they want the thing done as quickly as possible, and 


then to forget tariffinkering for a while,” 


A ROD IN PICKLE FOR PORTO RICO 


ae eR IOC like a bombshell explosion, say Porto Rican 
J dispatches, was produced in the island by President Taft's 
special message of last week advising Congress to curtail the 
powers of the Porto Rican Assembly on the ground that the 
islanders have proved themselves unfit for the measure of self- 
government they now enjoy. This message, altho generally ap- 
proved by the American press, is declared by a prominent member 
of the Porto Rican House of Delegates to presage bloodshed ; and 
this view is echoed by Alfred Henry Lewis, whoasserts that “ Presi- 
dent Taft’s message might have come from King George,” and 
foresees “a Porto Rican Bunker Hil].” Writing in the New York 
American he goes on to say of the message : 


“Read it. It shows whither in some respects we’re drifting. 
Nothing more un American has been heard since 1776. \ndeed, 
it might have come from King George and never a syllable be dis- 
turbed. We, like the Porto Ricans, had refused to pay the salaries 
of our oppressors. King George—like Mr. Taft—denounced us 
for our ingratitude. Subsequently he sent his soldiers, as Mr. 
Taft will subsequently send ours, and we had Bunker Hill.” 


The crisis which has called for President Taft’s intervention 
arises from the fact that the House of Delegates, being unable to 
get the consent of the Upper House or Executive Council to cer- 
tain legislation, adjourned without passing the appropriation bills, 
thus leaving the island Government without the means of paying 
its way after June 30. The House of Delegates consists of thirty- 
five members elected by the people, while the Executive Council 
consists of the Governor’s Cabinet, appointed by the President of 
the United States, and is predominantly American. The House 
of Delegates having used its control over the “supply” bills to 
attempt a species of coercion, President Taft advises Congress to 
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LOST BALL. 


— Harding in the Brooklyn Zagé¢e. 


LITTLE BALL? 


take that control out of its hands. The following passages trom 
his message describe the situation concisely : 


“In the last regular legislative Assembly the House of Delegates 
passed a bill dividing the island into several counties and providing 
county governments; a bill to establish manual-training schools, a 
bill for the establishment of anagricultural bank; a bill providing 
that vacancies in the offices of mayors and councilmen be filled by 
a vote of the municipal councils instead of by the Governor, and a 
bill putting in the control of the largest taxpayers in each munici- 
pal district the selection in great part of the assessors of property. 

“The Executive Council declined to concur in these bills. It 
objected to the agricultural-bank bi)) on the ground that the reve- 
nues of the island were not sufficient tocarry out the plan proposed, 
and to the manual-training-school bill because in plain violation of 
the Foraker Act. It objected to the change in the law concerning 
the appraisement of property on the ground that the law was in- 
tended to put too much power in respect of the appraisement of 
property for taxation in the hands of those having the most prop- 
erty to tax. The chief issue was a bill making all the judges in 
municipalities elective. Under previous legislation there are 
twer.ty-six municipal judges who are elected to office, By this bill 
it was proposed to increase the elective judges from twenty-six to 
sixty-six in number, and at the same time to abolish the justices 
of the peace. The change was objected to on the ground that the 
election of municipal judges had already interfered with the efficient 
and impartial administration of justice, had made the judges all of 
one political faith and a mere political instrument in the hands of 
the central committee of the Unionist or dominant party. The 
attitude of the Executive Council in refusing to pass these bills 
led the House of Delegates to refuse to pass the necessary appro- 
priation bills. ...... 

“The House of Delegates proposes itself to secure this leg isla- 
tion without respect to the opposition of the Executive Council, 
or else to pull down the whole Government. This spirit, which 
has been growing from year to year in Porto Rico, shows that too 
great power has been vested in the House of Delegates and that 
its members are not sufficiently alive to their oath-taken responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the Government to justify Congress 
in further reposing in them absolute power to withhold appropri- 
ations necessary for the Government’s life. 

“For these reasons I recommend an amendment to the Foraker 
Act providing that whenever the Legislative Assembly shal] ad- 
journ without making the appropriations necessary to carry on the 
Government, sums equal to the appropriations made in the pre- 
vious year for the respective purposes shall be available from the 
current revenues, and shall be drawn by the warrant of the Auditor 
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onthe Treasurer and countersigned by the Governor. 
vision applies to the legislatures of the Philippines 


Such a pro- 
and Hawaii, 
and it has prevented in those two countries any misuse of the power 
of appropriation.” 


Pointing out that the Porto Ricans, even if they have a grievance, 
have also much to be grateful for, President Taft goes on to say: 


“Porto Rico has been the favored daughter of the United States. 
The sovereignty of the island in 1899 passed to the United States 
with the full consent of the people of the island. 

“Under the law all the customs and internal revenue taxes are 
turned into the treasury of Porto Rico for the maintenance of the 
island Government, while the United States pays out of its own 
Treasury the cost of the local army—that is, a full Porto Rico 
regiment—the revenue vessels, the lighthouse service, the coast 
surveys, the harbor improvements, the marine hospital support, 
the post-office deficit, the weather bureau, and the upkeep of the 
agricultural experiment stations....... 

“Before American control 87 per cent. of the Porto Ricans were 
unable to read or write, and there was not in this island, contain- 
ing a million people, a single building constructed for public in- 
struction, while the enrolment of pupils in such schools as there 
were, 551 in number, was but 21,000. To-day in the island there 
are 160 such buildings and the enrolment of pupils in 2,400 schools 
has reached the number of 87,000. The year before American 
sovereignty there was expended $35,000 in gold for public educa- 
tion. Under the present Government there is expended for this 
purpose a total of $1,000,000 a year...... 

“There is complete free trade between _— Rico and the United 
States, and all custom duties collected in the United States on 
Porto Rican products subsequent to the date of Spanish evacua- 
tion, amounting to nearly $3,000,000, have been refunded to the 
island treasury. The loss to the revenues of the United States 
from the free admission of Porto Rican products is $15,000,000 
annually. The wealth of the island is directly dependent upon the 
cultivation of the soil, to cane, tobacco, coffee, and fruit, for which 
we in America provide the market. ...... 

“For the first time in the history of Porto Rico the island is 
living under laws enacted by its own legislature.” 


, however, that the terms of the Foraker Act, 
under which the island is governed, might be improved : 


He does not deny 


“I do not doubt that the terms of the existing fundamental act 
might be improved, certainly in qualifying some of its provisions 
as to the respective jurisdictions of the Executive Council and the 
Legislative Assembly, and I suggest to Congress the wisdom of 














SENATOR ALDRICH IS BEGINNING TO HAVE 
HIS TEAM. 


TROUBLE WITH 


—McCutcheon in the Chicago 7'ribms 
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TARIFF HOLD-UPS. 
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submitting to the appropriate committees this question of revision, 
But po action of this kind should be begun until after, by special 
amendment of the Foraker Act, the absolute power of appropria- 
tion is taken away from those who have shown themselves too ir- 
responsible to enjoy it.” 

There could be no better instance of President Taft’s peculiar 
qualifications for the office he holds than this message affords, re- 
marks the Baltimore Amertzcax (Rep.). Among other papers 
which agree that his handling of the problem meets the needs of 
the situation perfectly are the Brooklyn C7z/ézex (Dem.), the Provi- 
dence Journal (Ind.), the Brooklyn Zagle (Dem.), the New York 
American (Ind.), the Cleveland Plazz Dealer (Dem.), the Pitts- 
burg Gazette Times (Rep.), and the New York Commercial 
(Com.). 

While the view of the situation generally accepted here repre- 
sents the House of Delegates as determined to rule or ruin, another 
version current in the island depicts the Executive Council as the 
oppressor, “a sort of tropical Tammany Hall.” The latter view 
is set forth by Mr. Larrinaga, one of the three Porto Rican com- 
missioners sent to Washington by the House of Delegates to pre- 
sent their side of the case to the President and Congress. Says 
Mr. Larrinaga 
American: 


,as quoted by Alfred Henry Lewis in the New York 


“T amconvinced that if the recommendations fora change in the 
Foraker Act, made by President Taft, are adopted by Congress, 
the Porto Rican Executive Council, which is controlled by Ameri- 
can officials appointed by the President, will feel that a new era of 
force and violence, such as existed in 1900 and 1902, can again be 
initiated with safety. 

“T feel that the President is honest in his convictions, but he has 
been misinformed by the representatives of the Executive Council. 
Congress is strong and we are weak. If Congress desires to strike 
a blow at us, it can do so, but the consequences will be fraught 
with disaster.” 


Mr. Cuchi, another member of the commission, asserts that “ 
have actually less self-government than we had in the Spanish 
days,” what we really want is to have the Upper 
House, or Council, an elective body.” As far as making the 
amount of last year’s appropriations automatically available for 
this year’s expenses, Mr. Cuchi seems to be in agreement with 
President Taft, since he is quoted in the New York Sw as saying: 


and adds that “ 














UncLte SaM—‘“Ican hold on, but I wish it was over. ’ 


—Williams in the Boston Hera/d. 
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Photographs by Paul Thompson, 


Of the ten persons who occupied this two-story frame building, al) 
but two escaped without injury. 


IN THE TRACK .OF THE 


“We want to have something to say about the spending of our 
own money, and we don’t think an appeal to American adminis- 
trative pride, an unjust appeal it is, should stand in the way of it. 
. . . We stand for American ideas in this matter. We think that 
as soon as the American people realize it they will adopt our view. 
What we want now is to have the Foraker Act so amended that we 
can carry on the Government for the next year under the old ap- 


propriations. Then next year we want the Act so amended that 
we can have more self-government.” 


The commissioners claim that the five native members of the 
Executive Council sided with the House of Delegates in the con- 
troversy, but were helpless against the six American votes. In 
their memorial to Congress the commissioners say : 


“Either the great principles adopted by the Revolution in Phila- 
delphia and Paris—1777 and 1789—upheld by the most illustrious 
thinkers and statesmen of Europe and America, and universally 
acknowledged, are false and untrue, or it is a fact that one million 
souls are living in Porto Rico in an unbearable state of tyranny 
under the folds of the American flag. ...... 

“Porto Rico would be satisfied with an elective Council, either 
direct from the people or by primaries, according to your judg- 
ment and ideas, and to have the chiefs of the executive depart- 
ments appointed by the Governor, with the advice and consent of 
the Council, reserving to the latter the power of granting franchises 
and concessions.” 


The New York Szz thinks that there must be some adjustment of 
legislative coordination between the Porto Rican Upper and Lower 
Houses if we do not want to “have an ugly situation on our hands.” 
The Springfield Republican (Ind.) also feels that it would be “a 
serious mistake” to humiliate the Porto Ricans in the way now 
proposed. 

The Porto Rican Review (San Juan) undertakes to enlighten 
Americans as to the real attitude of the Unionist party (of which 
the House of Delegates is composed) toward the United States. 
In its pages we are assured that “independence is an openly stated 
tenet of that party,” whose love for the American people is crys- 
tallized in the phrase “hogs of the North.” In confirmation of 
this assertion 7he Review translates the following passage which 
appeared four years ago in La /ndefpendencia, a paper edited in 
Mayaquez by Mr. Medina, a member of the Unionist party and of 
the Lower House: 


“But it is high time that we should stand up for our outraged 
dignity. The tear of impotence befits only anemic women. 
Gather up in a supreme effort all the blood that circulates in your 
veins, and hurl it in a spittle of contempt upon the faces of the 
tyrants that humiliate us! Let the soil of this helpless Poland 
quiver under the tread of a thousand victorious heroes carrying 
ruin and desolation forward! Leave on every spot of ground a 


What the wind did to a two-story brick building near Hillsboro 
Of the fourteen occupants none was injured. 


STORM IN TENNESSEE. 


corpse and a hearth in mourning, and by the flaring light of the 
burning torch which devours the woods and fields, you will see the 
NORTHERN HOGS FLEE BEFORE YOU, AND HIDE THE FILTHY 
COARSENESS OF THEIR LIVES IN SOME OBSCURE NOOK WHERE 
THE CARESSES OF THE SUN NEVER PENETRATE.” 


SETBACK FOR THE “UNWRITTEN LAW” 


x who have been afraid that our country was shifting 

from Anglo-Saxon to Latin methods in murder cases, and 
that private vengeance was replacing law, are reassured by the 
verdict in the Hains case at Flushing, Long Island, last week, 
where the jury brought ina verdict of first-degree manslaughter 
against a man who pleaded that he was simultaneously insane and 
“an avenger of God” when he killed the man he accused of break- 
ing up hishome. This verdict “tends to make life more secure by 
making homicide more hazardous,” notes the Hartford 77zmes ; 
and the New York Evening Post thinks it “raises the hope that 
the reign of lawlessness has been definitely broken.” It had 
“seemed utterly vain” to thistpaper “to hope that the spell which 
a mawkish sentiment has cast over the hearts and minds of Ameri- 
can jurymen could be broken,” but— 


“Now that one jury has shown the way, others must follow. 
We may yet see an end of this whole farce of legalized murder. 
The defendant tainted with hereditary insanity, the expert with 
his hypothetical question and his far from hypothetical fee, elo- 
quent counsel pleading for the ‘unwritten law,’ the yellow press 
judging and acquitting on its own account, may soon form a useful 
procession toward the limbo of forgotten things.” 


Those who argue that an injured man must avenge his own 
wrong in a case of this kind are asked by the Baltimore Vews if 
Hains has improved matters any by dragging his entire family 
through a wretched trial and scandal that will stain the name for 
generations. Such vengeance does not restore honor, but adds 
dishonor. The lesson of this verdict “is badly needed in American 
life,” believes the Buffalo Express. Says the New York 77ibune, 
in a vigorous editorial : 

“Any other verdict than guilty in this case would have done 
incalculable harm. Not merely would it have prompted others in 
like circumstances to take the law into their own hands, as Hains 
very likely was prompted by the belief that Thaw’s escape from a 
severe penalty was due to public condonation of killing in a cer- 
tain sort of cases, but a failure to secure a conviction would cer- 
tainly have demoralized the public and made convictions in cases 
where the unwritten law is pleaded increasingly difficult. Jurymen 
are encouraged by what other juries have done, either to uphold 
the law in its rigor or to let their sympathies, prejudices, and 
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irregular sense of justice control their verdicts. They have their 
precedents very much as the learned judges have theirs. And this 
Hains ‘jury has done a good deal at a time when it was very much 
needed to establish the right sort of precedent. It will deter men 
from settling their domestic difficulties with a pistol], and it will 
deter juries from listening sympathetically to counsel for the de- 
fense sniveling about the vengeance of God and the unwritten law.” 


This verdict “reinstates the jury system in community respect,” 
declares the Brooklyn Zag/e. Hains’s brother had previously 
been acquitted of complicity in the murder, on the plea that the 
principal was insane, so that we have one brother declared guilty 
and the other innocent by two juries who took different views of 


the murderer’s sanity. Zhe Eagle says of this: 


“The acquittal of T. J. Hains was a scandal, and a dangerous 
incentive to homicide. The conviction of his brother reduces that 
scandal on acquittal and incentive toslaughter. The second Hains 
not impossibly suffered by the recoil from the acquittal of his 
brother, but in that was no result at which to be surprized. The 
partial redress of one wrong often involves requital to the next 
person on trial for the same offense. When the next is a brother, 
righteousness and retribution are not lessened, to say the least. 

“Not only has this balance been redressed, but two other wrongs 
have in part been avoided. One has been such a wrong as that 
involved in the acquittal of Thaw, tho happily under a fiction of 
law that keeps him in an asylum till cured, in circumstances that 
make his cure difficult, and the admission of it by doctors improb- 
able. Another wrong avoided and branded by this verdict is the 
claim of right of husbands to be acquitted, féted, and praised for 
the murder of those whom they accuse of having misled their wives. 
That charge can never be tested, when the accused man is assassi- 
nated by the one who alleges that he was wronged. Neither the 
man murdered nor the woman impugned can be justly regarded. 
There may have been no such injury at all. ‘the charge may ke 
only a pretext for murder, or the woman may have been the greater 
wrongdoer of the two. ‘The offense easiest to bring and hardest 
to disprove’ can receive no just consideration whatever, when 
alleged against the dead by their murderers.” 


RURAL UPLIFT IN THE SOUTHWEST— The recent conven- 
tion in Guthrie, Okla., of the Southwest Interstate Commission on 
Country Life shows that one section of the country at least appre- 
ciates the importance of the movement begun by Mr. Roosevelt 
for the improvement of rural conditions. The convention was 
attended by delegates from Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Kansas, and Texas, and the meetings were devoted to a 
discussion of ways and means of bettering country schools, country 
roads, and country life in general. 
to The News, of Dallas, Texas, were of a sort to prove the practi- 
cability of the whole movement. 


These discussions, according 


The same paper goes on to say: 


“It has been objected by those in whom this movement inspires 
only emotions of levity that, altho much desirable work is to be 
done in this direction, it is impossible to accomplish any part of 
it in the ways proposed. To be sure, the farmer himself must be- 
come an active agent; in the final outcome it is he who must 
actually do the things needed to be done. But in enterprises of 
this kind the task is half performed when we are aroused to a full 
consciousness of the evil conditions. We are prone to bear with 
complacency that which at first was scarcely endurable. Chafing, 
long suffered, brings a callousness that makes us insensible of bad 
conditions—we come, so strong is the spell of tradition, to regard 
molehills as immovable mountains. That is a psychological fact 
which will interpret and explain the existence of evils of country 
life, so gross and harmful, that otherwise we should be unable to 
account for the spirit which tolerates them. When that state of 
mind supervenes we need the quickening touch of a spur. 

“The agitation and the education which these country-life bodies 
have undertaken will be the spur, a potent force, to bring about 
an awakening among the farmers themselves. It will arouse them 
into a full sense of evil conditions, and with the coming of that 
sensibility will come also a desire to abate, to destroy them; and 
once that ambition shall be animated and made dynamic, we shall 
witness a transformation that will make men marvel.” 
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MORE COAL TRUSTS 


LOSE on the heels of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
report on the merging of various railway and soft.coal com- 
panies in Ohio and West Virginia comes word of a $37,000,000 
merger of soft-coal interests in Maryland, West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Pennsylvania, The report of the Commission,,as submitted 
to Congress last week, tells us that more than a score of coal and 
railway companies were merged into the innocuously named ‘Sun- 
day Creek Company, which was incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey. Among the companies thus uniting were the Hocking 
Valley andthe Kanawha and Michigan railway companies. Says 
a Washington dispatch to the New York Journal of Commerce : 


“The Commission gives much space in the report to the discus- 
sion of the legality of ownership of coal interests and guaranty of 
bonds by the railway companies. It seems that certain of these 
companies have expended large amounts in purchasing interests in 
coal companies and in furnishing advancements to them. The 
decisions of the court cited seemed to support the conclusion that 
the powers of these railroad companies to do these acts are ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

“The Commission considers the resultant conditions of the fore- 
going manipulations, and one of them seems to be the policy of 
the Hocking Valley and the Kanawha and Michigan railways to 
discourage all further development of coal-mines tributary to their 
lines by refusal to make track connections and by imposing bur- 
dens upon the operators when the connections were conceded. 

“ The evidence shows that in the period from 1902 to 1905 a large 
number of requests were made upon the Hocking Valley Railroad 
Company by coal companies for track connections, which were 
not considered favorably by the railway company, and in most of 
which the efforts of the coal companies failed. 

“Tt seemed to the Commission that after the organizations and 
mergers above described, the railway companies by various devices 
sought to discourage the further development of coal-mines in the 
territory under discussion. The interest of the railroad officials 
in their coal companies and the guaranty by the railways of the 
bonds of the coal companies furnished an incentive to discourage 
further development of coal-mines, and so far as possible to retain 
to these coal companies a monopoly of the coal transported by 
these railroads.” 


The other merger, reported in a Baltimore dispatch to the New 
York Commercia/, consists of the Consolidation Coal Company— 
which last March announced a stock dividend of 60 per cent.—the 
Fairmont Coal Company, the Somerset Coal Company, the Clarks- 
burg Fuel Company, the Pittsburg & Fairmont Fuel Company, 
and their subsidiaries, including railroads and floating equipment. 
These companies have a combined capital of $37,650,000, and own 
bituminous coal-lands in four States. 

The Commission’s report, comments the Newark ews, “makes 
it plain it is not alone the anthracite coal-carriers which are in- 
volved in the controversy to which the commodities-clause decision 
applied.” The same paper continues : 


“It is well to bear this in mind also, for anthracite coal-mining 
and carrying is not to be compared, either in extent or general im- 
portance, with the production and distribution of bituminous. 
The anthracite is the relatively expensive fuel, used mostly for 
domestic purposes, while deposits of soft coal are found in almost 
every direction and are used for industrial and other purposes. It 
is the fuel of the people in manufacturing lines, that which outranks 
in importance any and all other fuels. 

“When this is borne in mind, it becomes of importance to note 
that various coal companies in Ohio and West Virginia have been 
combined and merged, according to this report, until they have 
kecome practically one company, which, it is explained, is con- 
trolled by a syndicate of railroad companies....... 

“Of course, the commodities-clause decision, in due time, will 
find its way around to that neck of the woods, and, it is not un- 
likely, the so-called moral influence of the decision will have a 
wholesome deterrent influence on the operation of this or any other 
syndicate of railroads in seeking to dominate any particular coal- 
mining region.......” 
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THE HAUNTED JUNGLE. 


Another ruler deposed. 
—Wisa in the Newark News. 
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PEACE POLICY IN THE JUNGLE. 
DrEPUTATION—“ Hold on, Colonel, let’s arbitrate!” 
*~—Young in the Chicago News. 


IN AFRICA. 


“Here in the East we have naturally been discussing the com- 
modities-clause decision from one little Eastern Pennsylvania 
viewpoint. As a matter of fact the outcome of that celebrated 
case spreads itself broadcast over the country.” 


What does the Department of Justice propose to do? asks the 
New York World, to which The Commercial replies that “this 
investigation was ordered while ‘antirailroad’ feeling was still 
rampant, but now nobody will expect Congress to pay any atten- 
tion to the resultant report.” 


APATHY TOWARD ARMENIA 


HE painful slowness with which aid has been sent to the suf- 
fering Armenians, and*the apparent international apathy 
toward the renewal of Turkish massacres in Asia Minor, are draw- 
ing forth indignant comments from the American press. One 
editor warns his readers that “murder in Armenia is only out of 
breath,” and a second makes a plea for “one single, sincere, con- 
certed demonstration on the part of the alleged Christian countries 
to forever guarantee the lives of the vanishing Christians.” 

It is conservatively reckoned now that 25,000 Armenians have 
been murdered in the region about Alexandretta Bay in Asia 
Minor, and as many more are said to be homeless and in grave 
danger of starvation. In the province of Adana, the newspapers 
tell of what closely approaches a complete extermination of male 
Armenians, while many small villages were actually wiped out. 
“The massacres are doubly distressful because there has seemed 
to be so little that we can do,” says Harper's Weekly, and this 
seems to be the complaint from every quarter. The European 
nations are reported to be too much occupied watching each other’s 
territorial ambitions in Turkey to be unduly disturbed, at this 
time, over the massacres. The United States, after some delay, 
and finally aroused by the murder of two of her missionaries, has 
dispatched armored cruisers to Turkish waters to protect American 
life and interests, and the Young Turks themselves have appointed 
a military commission to restore order in Asia Minor and to inves- 
tigate and punish those responsible for the atrocities. The Gov- 
ernor of Adana has been dismissed and is to be tried for com- 
plicity in the massacres. The Armenians themselves have form- 


ulated a series of requests and submitted them to the Government 
at Constantinople. They call for the punishment of the Moslem 
fanatics and, as far as possible, for restitution of property taken 
and of rights destroyed. They ask a return of the women and 
children who were abducted, and a renewed and strengthened 
permission to worship according to their own methods. 

The Atlanta Constitution brands the international apathy as an 
“indictment of twentieth-century civilization.” We read further: 


“ Because the European nations fear the political effect of inter- 
vention, because they are jealous of the threatened ascendency in 
Turkey of one or the other, they connive at murder and blink at 
rapine; the traditional ‘hands-off’ policy of America places this 
nation in the same disreputable category.” 


The New Orleans 77mes-Democrat makes an impassioned plea 
for international action and says: 


“An international convention whereby the powers themselves 
will openly acknowledge their responsibility and undertake to 
police the danger points on their own account, is sorely needed. 
Imaginary boundary lines shouid not prevent the rescue of human 
beings from torture and intolerable outrage. A plainly worded 
notice to semi-civilized governments that the civilized nations, of 
their own initiative, will take steps to suppress these outbreaks 
and to punish their inciters, backed by ships and troops specifi- 
cally detailed for that service at convenient points, would go very 
far, we apprehend, to put a stop to these atrocities, whether they 
are inspired by religious frenzy or by political intrigue.” 


The Chicago 7ribune, however, warns its readers that Turkey 
is now at a crisis in which the intervention of foreign influences 
would be of very doubtful wisdom. __It continues thus: 


“With the abolition of the Hamidian rule there is hope for Tur- 
key’s progress toward freedom and good government, and upon the 
establishment of the new forces and the new ideas very largely de- 
pends the end of such barbarities as have taken place within the 
last few weeks. The Young Turks stand for amity and coopera- 
tion among the races, and if their power is confirmed there is good 
reason to believe that the Armenian atrocities will end. 

“On the other hand, if while they are as yet in the critical stage 
of their reform they are embarrassed by foreign demands for im- 
mediate and drastic action against the Moslems it might very well 
foment a fanatical reaction against them. Theresult of this would 
be ‘the restoration of ‘Hamidian tyranny, more slaughter, and a 
series of complications involving endless considerations of inter- 
national politics.” 
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THE NEW SULTAN IN THE STREETS OF CONSTANTINOPLE 


Photographs by Brown Brothers. 


YOUNG TURK FORCES ENTERING CONSTANTINOPLE. 








EFFECT OF BOMBARDMENT ON PALACE BARRACKS 





ARMORED MOTOR IN WHICH ABDUL WAS DEPORTED 





TURKEY’S 


TOPICS 


NINETY-CENT gas in Washington will be a boon to The Congressional Record. 
—Boston Transcript 


Meumep V. raises the sword of Osman, but the sword of Damocles still hangs 
high.—New York World. 


Ir prohibition does not prohibit, what in the world are the brewers and liquor- 
dealers howling about ?—American Issue 


A TURKISH commis:jon is going to sit on the Asia-Minor massacres. They 
deserve to be jumped on Chicago News. 
FORTUNATELY the Navy-Department order removing figureheads applies only 
to ships, not to officers.—New York Evening Post. 
“Ir is the will of Allah!” exclaims the ex-Sultan. 


We believe it- 
a long time to get it probated.—Cleveland Leader, 


but it took 


THE natives call Mr. Roosevelt ‘‘Bwano Tumbo’’—Portly Master. What 
on earth would they call Mr. Taft?-—New York American. 
Russia is to reduce the number of her public holidays from 91 to 63. 


In 
neither list does Independence Day as yet appear 


New York Evening Post. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR 


THE BALLOT. 


IN BRIEF 


TurKEY has a lot of difficulty in groping its way out of the dark ages.- 
Chicago News. 

Wuy can’t Abdul Hamid get a job as president of a young ladies’ seminary? 

Columbia (S. C.) State. 

It might be easier to attract the attention of Venus than Mars by use of 
mirrors.—New Haven Palladium. 

Ir ambitious young men want to rise in the world, let them follow the prices 
of foodstuffs.—Florida Times-Union. 


SINCE Mars is an older planet than the earth, wouldn't it be more polite to let 
it open the conversation?’—New Haven Palladium. 


AFTER all his sweet associations with the G. O. P. emblem would Mr. Roosevelt 
have the heart to shoot an elephant ?—Chicago News. 


‘“RerInep sugar has advanced 10 cents on the hundred pounds,” the Cleve- 
land Leader remarks. That is, while it is the sugar trust that was fined it is the 
people who pay the bill, This probably explains why they call the sugar refined; 


it represents the refinement of modern corporation mcthods.—Rochester Demo- 
crat and Chronicle. 




















mo FOREIGN COMMENT "7 


THE OLD SULTAN AND THE NEW 


AS Louis XVI. passed from the Tuileries to the Temple so we 
see Abdul Hamid taken from Yildiz Kiosk, “The Palace of 
the Star,” to Salonica, a city, says the Stamzdou/ (Constantinople), 
“which has the double honor of being the cradle of Turkish liberty 
and the burial-place of tyranny.” The European press condemn 
the idea that the old Sultan should share the sequel of the French 
king’s imprisonment. “The /e¢va, or sentence of deposition, in 
which Abdul was charged with being a murderer, perjurer, and 
rouser of revolt, was bitterer than the scaffold,” declares the Veue 
Freie Presse (Vienna), “and if the new rulers of Turkey were to 
put him to death it would prove a suicidal act, a retrogression to 
Hamid’s own system of government.” There is not a single word 
of pity or sympathy for the deposed ruler in any but the German 
papers. The Hamburger Nachrichten indeed speaks of his reign 
as “a long battle against the political and commercial advance- 
ment of his people.” Not so runs the guarded sentence of the 
Koelnische Zeitung, reputed to be the official mouthpiece of a 
“government which had always espoused the cause of the Turkish 
ruler, and whose officers led the revolt against the Young Turks 
which Abdul instigated.” Thus we read: 


“Sultan Abdul Hamid is painted by his enemies in the darkest 
colors, as a sensual, bloody tyrant and perjurer. Many have set 
him down as an idiot. Thecalm observer, however, unswayed by 
party passion, forms a different opinion. He can say nothing 
more than we do, namely, that the Sultan was an Oriental Moham- 
medan ruler. The tragic character of his life may be summed up 
in the statement that he was the victim of that cowardly suspicious- 
ness which always and entirely kept possession of him.” 

Much more plainly exprest is the eulogy in which the Ber/iner 
Boersen Courier dwells upon the generosity toward the Young 
Turks, the statesmanship, the intelligence of this “best of sultans.” 
To quote from this daily: 

“Tf it be asked upon whom the Young Turks relied for the sup- 
port and training of their army corps of 30,000 men, and their 




















OUTSIDE THE SUBLIME PORTE, 
AsppuL HAmip—‘‘[ am indeed the ‘sick man’ now.” 


—Amsterdammer. 


equipment for battle, the irony of history is found in the answer 
—upon the Sultan. Even English diplomatic circles are united in 
the opinion that in Abdul Hamid modern Turkey possest her best 
of sultans. He was the prince who gave to his country an army, 
a system of schools, and instituted the administration of justice in 
accordance with modern ideas. Under him finances flourished, 
and corruption in the bureaucracy was checked. Abdul Hamid’s 


services in the advancement of industry, agriculture, and rail- 


way-building are acknowledged by all parties in the Turkish 
Parliament.” 


The writer proceeds to blow the trumpet even louder and says 





THE PRISONER. 














After George Cruikshank in “ Oliver Twist.” 


“ As it came on very dark he began to think of all the men he had 
known who had died.” —* Oliver Twist,’ Chap. LII. 
~Westminster Gazette. 


that the monarch whose praises he is sounding will be looked upon 
in history as an Oriental William I. of Prussia. 

Some publicists are of opinion that the last card has not been 
played by the Sultan so recently torn away, as the London Sfec- 
tator says, “lamenting and begging for his life, from the palace in 
which for so many years he had dwelt like some great gray, evil 
spider, weaving his webs of force, cdrruption, and cruelty.” 

There are Old Turks as well as Young Turks, declares this 
judicious organ. The latter must move cautiously or there will be 
a third revolution as there was in France, and we are told: 


“It is, indeed, not too much to say that the vast majority of the 
Mohammedan population of Asiatic Turkey are Old Turks in senti- 
ment and feeling. If these sentiments and feelings are tactfully 
handled by the Young Turks, all may go smoothly. If, on the 
other hand, the Young Turks, excited by the tremendous success 
which they have achieved, are unwise enough to force the pace, 
and to introduce Western ideas and liberal ideas too rapidly, there 
is a great probability, nay, we had almost said certainty, that the 
reactionary forces will make an appeal to force. They will, in 
effect, declare that the Young Turks and the new Sultan are viola- 
ting the cause and faith of the Moslem, and that it is the duty of 
all good Mohammedans to refuse them obedience. Ina word, it 
is possible to imagine circumstances in which something almost in 


the nature of a holy war might be proclaimed against the new 
régime should it go too far and too fast.” 


Another important factor in calculating the immediate arrival of 
a strong, stable, and moderate administration in Turkey is the 
character of the man who has so recently been called to gird on 
the sword of Osman and kiss the garments of the prophet, Reshed 
Effendi, Mohamed V. He has been shut up for thirty years, and 
has devoted himself to floriculture and the raising of fruit. His 
long leisure has been lightened by painting, by the study of Persian, 
and the writing of verses after the model of Hafiz, The London 
Times thinks it doubtful “whether in the confinement in which he 
has passed his life he has been able to acquire the attainments 
most useful in the ruler of an empire.” 

He may prove a ro¢ fainéant, fears The Saturday Review 
(London), which adds: 


“Thirty years’ almost solitary confinement do not prepare a man 


to play the complicated r6le of a constitutional monarch in a 


ee 
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country where the species has been hitherto unknown, and is 
foreign alike to the institutions and the character of the people. 
Only a very strong man could inaugurate such a system. The 
Aifheulties in the way are less easy to surmount than they were in 
France in the time of the First Empire. As Napoleon pointed out, 
such a change could only be brought about by twenty more years 


of strong administration, with an assembly earning its work under 


him.” 


August Bebel in his Vorwaerts is more bruta)ly outspoken, and 


observes : 


“ Abdu) Hamid’s successor is a puppet-king, and as far as his 
personality is known he seems to be eminently fitted for such a ré6le. 


. . . Nothing is more characteristic of the revolutionary dictator- 
ship which has now been established at Constantinople than the 
declaration made public that not the Sultan but the National 


Assembly has entrusted its president with the task of forming a 
cabinet.” 


But “long solitude ripens the minds it has not atrophied,” re- 
marks the Paris Temps, Mohamed V. has had time “to meditate 
upon the cruelties of despotism and the mean-spiritedness of man- 
kind.” He has learned “to respect generous ideas ” and is “a great 
admirer of English and French institutions.” He is likely there- 
fore to open up a bright future for Turkey. 

Speaking for himself to a representative of the Berliner Lokal 


d {useiger , the new Sultan observed: 


“TI like journalists, I like the press, for it is their work to diffuse 
throughout the world science and light and to lead men to happi- 


ness. Please say that ] shal) always remain a faithful servant of 
the Constitution. . . . I have learned a great deal from you Euro- 
peans, and J assure you that your teachings and your scientific 
learning wil) find in this country a fruitful soil in which to take 
TOOT.” 


He concluded by assurances of good faith and affection toward 
“the Powers ”"—especially “our old friend and benefactor, the Ger- 


man Government.” 

The Staméoul, quoted above, gives. this portrait of the Sultan 
of sixty-five: 

“He is of middle height; clear blue eyes sparkle under a fore- 
His hair, origin- 
He wears a mustache, but hitherto no 
beard, which the Sultan a)one of the imperial family may wear 
His bearing is upright and easy and he appears young for his age.” 


—Tvanslations made for Tue Literary Dicesr. 


head of light olive tint, the heritage of his race. 
ally blond, has whitened. 


AMERICA THE HOTBED OF CHINESE REVOLUTIONISM— 
The Young Turks matured their plots of revolt in Paris, the Hindu 
reformers conspired against British rule in London itself, because 
they were not safe in their own country, so likewise those Chinese 
\eaders who are conspiring against the tyranny of the present 
régime at Peking fight shy of their own Flowery Land and go 
abroad, Most of them, according to the Aiché Nichi (Tokyo), 
make their headquarters in San Francisco and Vancouver, B. C. 
The figures given by this Japanese organ include not only men of 


Chinese nationality, but the many foreigners engaged in the pro- 


paganda of Chinese rebellion. While everything seems to be 


quiet in.China, the Government, we are told, is really sitting on a 
volcano which may at any moment burst out into a terrible explo- 
sion, as wi)] probably be the case when the people have become 
thoroughly indoctrinated with the revolutionary literature and 


revolutionary addresses which are all the while being circulated 


among them from beyond the seas. The wide distribution of the 


revolutionists may be judged from the following estimate of their 
local activity : 


WORKING ABROAD FOR CHINESE REVOLUTION, 


San Francisco.... 10,000 Annam Sosstothenve Gres < 500 
Vancouver, B.C... 10,000 Singapore............ ee 200 
Tokyo and Yokohama... . 1,500 The Philippines... 2.2.02... 150 
Siam. : as ae ae 1,000 Paris. . se . ott 100 
The Transvaal. . ss, HORUOND LAMONT an Pin vu Lala Ny 100 
Meme a. . sabres 300 London Sige ee el te ek aon 50 
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THE KING OF THE PARIS MOB 


HE man as well as the hour, according to the French press, 


has arrived for the expected revolution in France. The 


alarming way in which the leading organs of opinion in Par)s speak 
of this new movement puts a very serious face on the matter. 


“The revolution is near,” we aretold. A new Robespierre is fring 


the minds of the mob. The electrical engineer Pataud controls 


thousands, even hundreds of thousands of discontented men, who 
welcome with shouts his exhortation to use violence, to destroy 
property, to arm themselves and resist to the death the forces sent 
to repress them. Danton’s name has somewhat flippant)y been 


given by the French Government to one of their war cruisers, and 


Danton was a great revolutionary. The name of Pataud, accord- 


ing to the Soleil (Paris), is likely to be just as famous in the rdle 
of revolution. “Pataud may to-morrow be master of Paris,” ob- 


serves this paper in an article entitled “King Pataud.” To quote 


further: 


* Henceforth he is destined to be the most popular man in the 
revolutionary army. . . . Those who are in earnest and have re- 


solved not to lay down their arms until the bourgeoisie capitulate 


to the proletariat are looking for leaders more daring and more 
independent than the mere doctrinaires of socialism. It is thus 


that popular favor is a)) on the side of Citizen Pataud. He is the 
man who is greeted with acclamation at the meetings. If he does 


HOt Compromise his good fortune by some inopportune blunder, 
he is likely to play an important part in the coming revolution. 


*, . . He is already celebrated, and his celebrity, if not of the 


loftiest sort, is nevertheless indisputable. iis sovereign ascend- 
ency has eclipsed all the lesser lights of the boulevard, and he is 
become a personage ith Paris and a hero of the concert-halls, Yet 
he is not to be despised, for men who draw and lead the mob must 
lave this rather vulgar popularity. A popular firebrand must 
Citizen Pataud seems to 
He takes care to be well advertised and 
knows how to pose in such a Way a 10 attract attention and appeal 
to the imagination of the mob. But we must not believe that 
Pataud is merely a clever bluffer ; he has much more serious quali- 
fications. He isa powerful speaker, and is wonderfully successtu) 


in employing such language as will seduce his audience, carry them 
< no oD > J 


‘ ” 
away, and convince them, 


necessarily be something of a charlatan. 
have found this out. 


The writer goes on to discuss the question whether the revolution 
which he seriously predicts will place Pataud at the head of the 
Republic, but he refrains from prognosticating, and closes his 
article with the remark that Pataud should not reckon 100 wuch 
The 
history of past revolutions teaches us that the mod is fickle and 
ungrateful and “ Pataud would be wise if he recollected that the 
Tarpeian Rock is close to the Capito).” 

While Pataud is a mere workingman and no theorist like Kar] 
Marx, he leads a)) the Jabor syndicates and wnions of the country, 
He has openly proclaimed to the representatives of the Parisian 
press what his views and his plans are. He complains, according 
to the Humaxzté (Paris), that Mr. Clemenceau is trying by force 
to check the organization of Sabor among government employees 5 
that this is neither more nor less than “a complot ” “such as never 
before has been entered upon by the Government since the estab- 
lishment of the Republic.” 

When questioned by a yepresentative of the Humanité about 
the measures he proposed to take in resisting the Government, he 


remarked ! 


upon the support of those whom he may have led to victory. 


“It is by the destruction of property, by direct action, and by 
measures of violence that the people have hitherto obtained the 
best results. Are we now going to forswear such means? A 
thousand times, No! 

“At the present moment the spies are tracking us even to the 
work-rooms, nis can not last long. Let us arouse ourselves ! 

“ All of our comrades must be armed, that we may resist by force, 
if need be, the brutes who are being armed against us. We will 


go into the streets prepared to retaliate every attack and to defend 


-— 
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PATAUD, 


ourselves without mercy. From this moment, friends, do not 


make your demonstrations without being armed. You have your 


lives to defend,” 


The London 77wes speaks as follows of King Pataud’s Labor 


Confederation + 


“Its motto is Bzen-Erre ef Liberré [Prosperity and Freedom]— 


for the wage-earning class, of course, This motto places it at once 


in the forefront of modern civi- 
lization, The universal ideal 
and the measure of progress is 
comfort; the Confédération Gé- 
nérale, by boldly announcing it, 
gets in front of a)) the parties 
and policies which pursue the 


same ideal but lack the courage 
to say so. The method it adopts 
is‘ direct action,’ as opposed to 
the indirect action of parliament- 
ary tactics , and here again it has 
the advantage in the eyes of its 
clients. Direct action means, in 
the frst place, strikes with boy- 
cotting, sadofage, and other ac- 
Cessory Measures directed against 
employers, including the state, 
and intended to damage and 
frighten them and wring conces- 
sions out of them. These are to 
\ead up to the general strike, 
which is the catastrophe required 
to bring about the great revolu- 
tion. The plan appeals by its sim- 
plicity and actuality; it is being 
carried out ad) thetimewith visible 
results, whereas voting at elec- 
Lions produces no results and leads 
to nothing.” — 7yvanslations made 
for THe Literary DIGEST. 


A LABOR SPEAKER ADDRESSING WORKERS AT THE BOURSE DV TRAVAIL. 


ARRESTING A DISTURBER 


JAPAN TO DISSOLVE THE ALLIANCE 


WITH ENGLAND 


HE Anglo-Japanese a)liance was made for only ten years from 


1gos and was to be dissolvable on a year’s notice. Now, 
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THE SOCIALIST DUCKLINGS IN THE REPUBLICAN HEN’'S NEST. 


France—“ To think that they would have left me )ike this)" 


—Wathre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


according to the Vienna and Berlin papers, Japan is seriously in- 
clined to put an end to the compact. While no public announce- 


ment of this diplomatic move has 
been as yet made, says the Havw- 


burger Nachrichten, it is natura) 
to expect that it is seriously con- 
templated. ‘This has not been 
denied at Tokyo, and there are 
certain)y many reasons 10 Wink 
that Japan has ample grounds for 
Qissolving partnership, | was 
quite a one-sided affair, says 
(his German journal, Japan gave 
everything and England _tecok 
everything, for England was en- 
abled by it to leave the protection 


of her Pacific possessions to her 


Asiatic ally. The writer thus 


continues : 


“Japan's wish to dissolve the 
treaty is said to have been caused 
in the first place by England's 
growing inconsiderateness in her 
COMMETCIAl Competition with fa 
pan, and in the second place by 
Japan’s jealousy as she has seen 
England draw closer and closer 
to Russia and the United States. 
‘There 3s cons)derabie plausibility 


in such allegations. It is quite 











WHAT THE GOVERNMENT EXPECTS. 


THE SOCIALIST STRIKES IN FRANCE. 


AND WHAT MAY LUAPPEN. 


—Wahre Jasob (Stuttgart). 
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conceivable that Japan would consider it irreconcilable with her 
own Vital interests that her only ally should appear to have formed 
close relations with both of her avowed rivals, Russia ‘and 
America. If Japan’s hope of defending herself against Russia 
and the United States, through the help she received from Eng- 
land, proves treaty between England and Japan 
would be practically worthless and less a help than a hindrance in 
protecting Japanese interests. 

“Besides all this it is conceivable that Japan wishes to have a 
free hand for an eventuality which may any day happen, that is, 
an Indian uprising and the appearance of a Pan-Asiatic movement. 
In this case Japan would find herself seriously hampered by an 


English alliance in fulfilling what she holds to be her Asiatic 
» 


illusory, the 


‘mission.’ 

Still further reasons are stated by the Vossische Zeitung (Berlin), 
which professes to have derived information from a high source in 
Vienna that Japan has already confidentially informed the Powers 


of her intention. In this important libera) organ we are told: 


“Japan has long thought her rights were injured by England's at- 
titude at the Portsmouth Conference. . The Japanese Govern- 
ment at the present moment believes that the policy of England 
threatens to destroy the balance of power in the Pacific. Japan 
has in fact come to see that King Edward’s policy of enfentes, 
which began with the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, is bound to end in 
a treaty with the United States. This treaty, ostensibly aimed at 
Germany, would cause great alarm in Japan, which looks upon the 
United States as her most powerful antagonist in the Pacific. By 
her treaty with England Japan guaranteed to that nation her 
colonial possessions in Asia. If the treaty should cease, England 
would have to gather a new fleet inthe Far East, for since her 
treaty with Japan she has withdrawn her ships from that region. 


But such a thing she could not do without lowering the strength of 
her naval forces in the North Sea, and this is the point which 


makes the possible rupture of the Anglo-Japanese Treaty of so 
much importance to the whole of Europe.” —7veaxslations made 


for Tue LITERARY DIGEST. 


SAD CONDITION OF CANADA 


\ } E have quoted from time to time articles in the European 
: papers describing the frightful condition of the United 
States as a place emigrants should avoid. Now it is Canada’s 
turn. The French seem to fear that their dwindling population is 
likely to be still further depleted by departures for Canada, so we 
find an article in the Grande Revue (Paris) by Mr. J.-E. Vignes, 
whose pen pricks the Canadian bubble and reveals the real Canada 
as a wretched sink of misery. Everything is wrong. Previous 
writers who have cracked up the Dominion as an ideal spot were 
laboring urider some strange hallucination, Those who go to 
Canada to live show themselves to be hypnotized by “the Canadian 
legend.” This legend is created or fostered by superficial writers 
and travelers and is promoted from obvious reasons by the Canadian 
Government, declares this writer, who accordingly sets out to show 
the readers what “the veritable Canada is.” It is natural, he ad- 
mits, that Canada should be advertised in Europe by those who 
feel the need of European labor and European capital. It is ad- 
vertised by these immigration or trade agents as a land flowing 
with milk and honey. Its riches aredweltupon. Particularly are 
French people attracted by the statement that Canadians love 
the French and everything that is French. The French Canadians 
love only their compatriots in Canada, and when asked if they 
would wish to be under the French Government, vigorously ex- 
press their dislike for any such connection. The flaming state- 
ments made with regard to the advantages of Canadian immigra- 
tion are declared by this writer to be “absolutely astounding to 
the Frenchman who has lived in Canada, in the Province of Que- 
bec, who knows Canadian life there, in all its various classes, and 
is familiar with the business, politics, the farm life, and the re- 


ligious life of Catholic and Protestant.” 
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The “Canadian Jegend” is enlarged upon by Mr, Vignes. In 
this Canadian fairyland of fancy “life is easy”; “rents are low”; 


“food plentiful and wholesome js always within reach even of 
the poor”; “the climate is not severe”; “the snow that falls makes 


the houses warmer”; “there are no epidemics in Canada, so pure 
is its air”; “the people of Canada do not know hardship or desti- 


tution”; “no ragged beggar is seen on the streets.” 


All this is merely “the legend of Canada,” he assures his com- 
patriots. The account of Canada’s wealth in mines, fisheries, 
forests, and agricultural products is declared to be just as fictitious. 


To quote further: 


“Capital is absolutely unknown in Canada, The people are new 
and crude, and have done nothing so far in building up the country. 
Most of their territory is uninhabited, More than half of it is even 
unexplored and under no government administration. Its mines, 
its forests, its coal-beds, are in a great measure unexploited. Its 
roads and methods of transport and communication are primitive 
and utterly inadequate. Its commerce and industry are merely in 
their infancy. Without capital a people can neither prosper nor 
achieve greatness. . . . If the Canadian legend merely resulted in 
the loss of the money of some credulous French investors we 
might be able to find some consolation over an ordinary mercan- 
tile occurrence, but if the Canadian legend induces whole French 
tamilies to emigrate to Canada, where in astrange Jand they would 
meet with nothing but disappointment, and probably be plunged 
into dire poverty, then it is time to raise an indignant protest 
against such misrepresentation, With anex-deputy of France who 
lately came to Canada to investigate on the spot the subject of 
colonization, we should not hesitate to exclaim: ‘It would be 


criminal to induce a single French colonist to settle in such a place 
as this!’” 


The Catholic clergy come in for their share of vitriol. They 
exercise “an almost supreme power ” over Canadian Catholics and 
tax them with the sanction of government authority. They domi- 
nate the schools and the higher education, which is under the con- 
trol of the ecclesiastical authorities, and is of “a low standard.” 
The voung man who leaves college is still under ecclesiastical dic- 
tation. “This follows him step by step throughout his life, and 
aims at controlling those three great emancipators of the human 
intelligence, the Book, the Newspaper, the Theater.” The peasant 
of irreligious France is further warned that in Canada the clergy 
“control the elections.” It is considered “a deadly sin” to vote 
for any candidate excepting the bishop’s nominee. 


grounds Mr. Vignes concludes that : 


On all these 


“Emigration to Canada by no means results in the good fortune 


held out to Frenchmen. It is with grief, but without surprize, 


that we learn of unhappy immigrants, who so far from finding ease 


and plenty, good employment and happiness in Canada, meet with 
hardship, poverty, aggravated by a frightful climate, want of work, 


and consequent destitution.” 


The result is that, when they can, the French immigrants return 
to France, and we are told: 

“Canada shows itseli destitute of anything like loyalty in per- 
mitting its agents to make such illusory promises to unhappy emi- 


grants, for the Government is quite aware of the risks and dangers 
to which the strangers must be exposed on landing. Many of these 


wretches, on discovering how they have been hoodwinked by the 
Canadian legend, have gone back to their mether country. Last 
December 15,000 immigrants sailed from Montreal alone for 
Europe.” 

The writer closes his essay with a strong asseveration that he 
has sought to tell the truth in order to keep the intending emigrant 
from “the cruel disappointments of this so-called Eden”; to save 
the merchant from investing in a trade community where “fraud is 
held in high honor”; to defend capitalists from “the unbridled 
speculation” and “the American bluff” which would induce them 
to put out their money in a country “which can not support its in- 
habitants, more than a million of whom have emigrated to the 
United States !’— 7vanslation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 











1900 SCIENCE AND INVENTION ” 


CAUTIONS FOR AUTOMOBILISTS 


HAT the automobile has, on the whole, added to both the 
happiness and the health of the community, is the conclu- 

sion of Dr. A. J. Read, who writes on the subject in Good Health 
(Battle Creek, Mich., May). The exhilaration of a swift spin in 
the open air, with the mental stimulus of a quick change of scene ; 
the possibility of riding in foul weather under complete protection ; 
the cooling effect of a brisk ride in hot weather—all these make dis- 
tinctly for greater vigor and better constitutions, as is well known. 
There is, however, another side of the picture. Dr. Read’s con- 
cluding pages are devoted to the dangers of the automobile, and 


are of more practica) value to the motorist. We read: 


“Speeding is one of the most common and deplorable of these 
dangers. . . . The driver of the machine, if he has beena business 
man working at a nerve strain in his office, not only fails to get 
real relaxation when traveling at a high rate of speed, but almost 
unconsciously finds himself keeping up the nervous strain in his 
ettort to guide his fleet pacer over the rough places in the road and 
around other vehicles. He thus deprives himself of pleasure and 
recreation, and at the same time runs some risk of life and limb 
by his headlong speed. 

“On the other hand, it must be borne in mind that a safe speed 
for an automobile would be much greater than for a horse and 
carriage. . . . The appliances for contro)ling the speed of the ma- 
chine, and the facility with which the quick-acting brakes can be 
applied make this possible, so that one can not measure the ability 
and safety of the automobile by the same standard that he has 
been accustomed to use in estimating the risk taken with the horse 
And Camqaee.... 6.2.6. 

“ Another danger of speeding is the tendency to arch the body 
forward while scanning the 10ad in front of the vehicle. This flat- 
tens the chest, rounds the shoulders, and compresses the stomach 
and abdominal viscera, interfering with the normal activities of 
these organs, and with the proper poise and development of the body. 

“The passengers, as well as the driver, should pay especial at- 
tention to the muscular support of the abdominal viscera just as 
they should in railway-cars, or in a carriage, or any other convey- 
ance, since the jolting of the vehicle over ruts and obstructions in 
the road tends to produce prolapse of the stomach, kidneys, intes- 
tines, and liver if the spinal and abdominal muscles are not kept 
at a proper balance of contraction. Neglect of this simple pre- 
caution may also lead to dislocation of the kidneys by a severe jolt 
which occurs while the muscles and ligaments supporting these 
organs are unduly relaxed. 

“Exposure of the body to cold drafts and dampness must be 
especially avoided in automobiling on account of the high rate of 
speed. A robe which is impervious to a strong current of air, such 
as a chamois-lined or a light rubber-covered robe, is most suit- 
able. A glass or celluloid front for the machine, to break off the 
strong head wind, also adds comfort and safety to the driver and 
Occupants... . 0:6. 

“One of the most common dangers in automobiling is the ex- 
posure of the ear to the cold wind when riding rapidly. This 
very often develops a middle-ear disease, and may lead to deaf- 
ness. In the spring and summer one also needs to use protection 
for the eyes when riding along country roads, as the force with 
which gnats and small insects will be hurled against the cornea is 
very apt to cause injury to the delicate tissues of the eye, possibly 
leaving an opacity over the pupil. For this reason automobile 
goggles or large glasses are a good precaution.” 

The desirability of some knowledge of “first aid to the injured ” 
for motorists is dwelt upon by Dr. Read. One very common acci- 
dent is the infliction of burns in working about cylinders. If the 
burn is not deep enough to destroy the skin he recommends that a 
little oil be put over the injured tissue, and then a handkerchief 
wet in cold water and wrapt over the part, leaving it exposed to a 
current of air, while driving the rest of the journey. In the ma- 
jority of slight burns, a few hours of such treatment will practically 
relieve the inflammation, and no inconvenience further than a slight 
discoloration of tissue will result. He goes on to say: 


“While a cold application over a burn of any degree is an ex: 
cellent measure to combat the pain and inflammation, yet it must 
be remembered that burns which destroy the epidermis and expose 
the underlying tissue are apt to become easily infected, so that 
there should always be contained in the kit of the automobilist a 
tube of carbolized vaselin or some ointment, as a protective appli- 
cation for burns or abrasions, which are among the most common 
injuries that occur to automobilists. 

“In cranking the engine it occasionally happens that the cylinder 
wi)) back-fre, and if one is not careful the arm may be severely 
wrenched or even fractured. 

“To prevent an accident of this kind one should always be cate- 
ful to note that the throttle and spark are properly adjusted before 
attempting to crank the machine, One should also seize the crank 
in such a way as to avoid an accident, even tho it should suddenly 
be thrown backward by the action of the cylinders. 

“Finally, in case of sprain or fracture one should take care not 
to make the injury worse by improper handling of the injured part 
in the very beginning. A fractured limb should be handed with 
the utmost care to prevent displacing the fragments of bone until 
it can be set by a physician. Cloths wrung out of cold water are 
an excellent means of keeping down inflammation in injuries of 
this kind while on the way to the physician, They will also very 


materially relieve the pain.” 


AN OUTCROP OF ‘SUPERSTITION 


HE following query was not found scratched on a column 
at Pompeii, nor is it a translation of a manuscript from 
medieval Sicily. It is, if we are to believe 7he Lancet (London), 
a veritable extract from the “Courtship Column” of a ladies’ 
paper published in enlightened Britain, and is part of a letter from 
a young woman, apparently of fair education, asking for particulars 
about love-philters. Says the fair writer (referring to an estranged 
admirer) : 


“He lives about a mile from my home, and I should like to have 
him back very much. I have heard that there is some powder to 
be had which I should only need to put in the fire and read a verse 
from the Bible and wish him to come back, and that he would 
come. I should like you to give me the name of the powder and 
the way to use it.” 


Commenting on this, 7/e Lancet says: 


“It is astonishing to find so frank a confession of faith in the 
virtue of a philter or love-charm which has figured largely in many 
romances in the past. But the philter has a special interest for 
medical antiquaries, as it was certainly a relic of savage medicine, 
and because down to a late period it was regarded as a legitimate 
form of medication as well as of magic. The witches’ brew in 
‘Macbeth’ is, indeed, only a philter on a large scale. In fact, 
witches and wizards were anciently supposed to be the chief makers 
of philters. In the scanty traditions of Druidism, perhaps still 
existing among the Breton peasants, a mystic brew is described, 
composed of the half-dozen or so plants in the Celtic pharmacopeeia. 
Some drops from the caldron containing the seething brew fall 
upon the finger of the dwarf who stirs it, and he, on putting his 
finger in his mouth, is endowed with the knowledge of all things. 
Melchior Schonwalder, replying to the learned Horstius in a dis- 
putation ‘De Natura Amoris,’ inthe middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, declares that love-philters are best composed of human blood, 
or of the small bones of frogs picked clean by ants, or of burned lau- 
rel leaves. Horstius declares that many medical men approve of 
philters, not regarding them as of the nature of magic. The idea 
at the back of the mind of the maker of a philter was the thoroughly 
savage one of influencing the victim or patient at a distance and 
by means of symbolism. In this connection Horstius cites the 
waxen images which people made and burned, or melted, symboli- 
cally, when they wished to destroy particular enemies. The last 
relic of such burnings is the Guy Fawkes ceremony of our own 
boys, in which the image often represents an unpopular type or 
character of the period.” 
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X-RAY DANGERS—REAL AND IMAGINED 


\ JE quoted recently in these columns from a striking article 

IV ae AE : 
detailing the mischief done by careless and excessive use 

of the x-ray. This misuse is now bearing fruit in a reluctance on 


the part of the public toward making legitimate use of the ray even 

















MAKING MOVING PICTURES FROM A TRAIN. 


According toa 
writer in Zhe Hospital (London, April 24), even experts are 


in the hands of expert operators, which is a pity. 

occasionally unduly exercised regarding its use. In an article 
headed “ Another X-ray Scare,’ 
the London 7%mes and signed by a-well known radiologist, warn- 
ing against the adoption of a London mun‘cipal] report in favor of 
the treatment of ringworm by x-rays, on the ground that the deli- 


? 


it notes a letter recently printed in 


cate cells of a child’s brain may be injuriously affected by even 


the short exposures used in this treatment. Says the writer: 


“This suggestion, printed in the lay press and coming as it does 
frora a medical man who describes himself as ‘an old 2-ray worker,’ 
is likely not only todo much harm to a most valuable and well-tried 
method of treatment, but also to raise in the public mind a feeling 
of fear of the x-rays even worse than that produced by the bogy 
of x-ray cancer which has lately been constructed by the lay press. 
A little knowledge of the facts relating to the physical properties 
and the physiological action of the x-rays which have accumulated 
during the last ten years shows at once that such fears are 
groundless. The fact that during the past five or six years many 
thousand children have been subjected to this treatment in France 
and in this country, without the faintest suggestion of any mental 
disturbance, immediate or remote, ought to remove any doubt as 
to the harmlessness of this treatment. In the treatment of ring- 
worm of the scalp it is the practise to give to any affected area a 
single dose of x-rays sufficient to destroy temporarily the hair-bulb, 
but not enough to damage the skin in any way. Such a dose is 
powerless to produce any changes in muscle, fibrous tissue, fat, or 
nervous structures. . NO 

“Even at the very thinnest parts of the skull-cap of a child not 
more than 30 per cent. of the rays go through, and, allowing for 
the fact that a large amount is also absorbed by the skin and fat 
of the scalp, not more than 20 per cent. of the dose reaches the 
cortex of the brain at any spot. These small doses received by 
the brain can not be compared in strength and amount with those 
which led to dermatitis and subsequent troubles in early workers. 
These x-ray operators were exposed in many instances to enormous 
doses over short periods, or to constantly repeated small doses 
over longer periods, such as no one will ever be subjected to again, 
either in research or for therapeutic purposes. ...... 
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“To sum up, it may be said that, altho a certain amount of 
x-rays does pass through the skull when a child’s head is posed, it 
is so small that, as the accumulated knowledge of years of experi- 
ment and practise tells us, it is quite powerless for harm. To many 
who have only just become acquainted with this method of treat- 
ment for ringworm it may come as a surprize to learn that since 
1903 some 500 cases have been cured annually at the St. Louis 
Hospital in Paris; that two or three London general hospitals for 
four or five years past have each turned out annually from 150 to 
250 cures; that in several children’s hospitals the treatment has 
been carried out ona smaller scale for an equal length of time; 
and that at the Metropolitan Asylums Board schools for ringworm 
over 1,000 cases have been cured by x-rays during the last two 
years.” 


THE MOVING-PICTURE INDUSTRY 


RECENT report says that the moving-picture shows in this 

country drew a daily attendance of 4,000,000 during 1908, 
or more than 1,000,000,000 during the year. Over $50,000,000 is 
invested in the industry, and 190 miles of films are shown every 
day. In 7he American Exporter (New York) Horace C. Baker 
notes that this work is extending from amusement enterprises 
to commercial fields. A large shoe concern recently had a series 
of pictures taken of its processes of manufacture, of which the 
company made a special exhibit in various towns. 
perceptible increase in their business in every town where the 
pictures were exhibited. 


There was a 


Mr. Baker thinks that there is a future 
in this direction in the way of advertising. Hegoeson: 


“ Another instance of the entrance of the moving picture into the 
commercial world is connected with the recent installation of 
glass-blowing machines in some of the large glass works in the 
Central West. At the time of the formation of the company for 
the manufacture of these machines endeavors were made to.get 
foreign capital interested in the project. Bankers abroad sent 
their representatives over here to see the machines, but when they 
returned home their employers absolutely refused to believe there 
was any such machine that could blow glass automatically. Send- 
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POSING AS “ NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA.” 
He seems more contented than Bonaparte was in his island prison. 


ing the machine abroad was virtually out of the question; it was 
cumbrous and liable to be broken, and while the promoters of the 
company were confident that their machine was good, they lacked 
the means of convincing the foreign investors that the machine was 
of rea] commercial value. 

“It was decided, therefore, to have a complete series of moving 
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HOW THE DRAMA IS “CANNED.” 


“ While the actors speak at appropriate points in the action, it does not matter what they say, 
since pantomime is the result desired and secured.”’ 
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“There is no stage in the studio save a large floor 
space. On this the scene is set, together with all 
the ‘properties,’ the same as in the production of a 
play. It is then ready for the actors. 

“The people who act before the camera must go 
through their parts just as tho they were before an 
audience. They must ‘make up’ for their respec- 
tive parts just as tho they were in the glare of the 
footlights. The scene is carefully rehearsed, and 
while the actors speak at appropriate points in the 
action it does not matter what they say, since pan- 
tomime is the result desired and secured. 

“The best actors on the stage do not make the 
best actors for the moving picture. Those who 
have attained success in the lower forms of drama 
are usually best before the camera. 

“The machine looks like an enlarged camera, 
with a handle protruding from the side. Into the 
camera is placed a roll of film, usually between 800 
and 1,000 feet in length. The film is perforated on 
the sides and leads out of the container to the top 
of the camera, from which it is drawn down over 
the lens by means of metal pawls. These pawls 
draw down a section, about one inch high, before 
the camera when the shutter is 





pictures taken, showing the 
modus operandi of the machine, 
and send them abroad. These 
were reproduced in foreign coun- 
tries where they would have the 
desired effect, and the result was 
the immediate acquisition of for- 
eign capital for the promotion 
of the company. 

“Formerly the manufacturer of 
moving pictures was obliged to 
content himself with an actual 
event, such as a train in motion, 
a street scene, parade, or some- 
thing of that character. At the 
present day, however, it is en- 
tirely different. The work of 
the moving-picture maker falls 
into two classes—actual events 
and acted imitations of events.” 


The actual scenes, the writer 
goes on to Say, are usually only 
partly real; that is, in the case of 
army maneuvers, for instance, 








automatically opened, allowing 
the film to receive the action of 
the light. The shutter then 
closes, and while closed the 
pawls bring down another section 
of the film. The movement of 
the film, however, is so rapid 
that several hundred feet of these 
pictures may be taken in a few 
minutes. The film goes back 
into the container, which is light- 
proof, and automatically closes 
when the end of the film is 
reached. It is then taken to the 
developing-room. 

“Inthe developing-room there 
are shallow porcelain baths, about 
4 feet wide and 8 inches deep. 
On top of these baths a drum is 
placed, which is revolved by 
means of a small motor. About 
6 inches of developer is placed 
in the bottom of the bath so that 
a portion of the revolving drum 








specially timed evolutions are 
given at the close for the benefit 


of the artist. On one occasion a Unhappily for the photographers, the fleet entered Hampton Roads in a 


is in it all the time. The film 


WHEN THE BATTLE-SHIPS CAME HOME. is then spirally wound on the 


drum, the power is turned on, 


pouring rain, and the picture men experienced a Waterloo. The moving- and the process of developing 


moving-picture man was given picture machine is sheltered by an umbrella. 


a position on a war-ship and 

allowed virtually to command a whole fleet, for a 
brief period, having ingeniously, but none the less 
truly, pointed out to the admiral that a picture of 
fleet evolutions exhibited in the inland States would 
be a powerful aid to the naval recruiting officer. 
As regards the purely made-up scenes, these are 
often planned in a special studio building, gener- 
ally a light structure of glass and iron, for there is 
no such light for taking pictures as daylight. To 
quote further : 


“The equipment of this studio . . . is often more 
elaborate than that of the stages of some of our larg- 
est playhouses. In it are enacted whole plays, or 
_ parts of plays, comedy, tragedy, farce; in fact, any- 
thing that one might see on the ordinary stage. 

“One of the curious things which strike the visi- 
tor to one of these studios is the fact that all of the 
scenery is painted in black and white, as colors do not 
register accurately. Forthis work a corps of scene- 
painters is kept busy. A scene is never used twice. 


commences. When sufficiently 

















RECORDING THE EVOLUTIONS OF A BATTERY. 


The public are thus regaled with the spectacular side of war, without its horrors. 
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developed the drum is taken to a clear water bath for a few 
seconds, and then into the fixing-bath. When finished it is placed 
on the wooden corrugated drum and dried. This constitutes the 
process of making the negative; from this nega- 
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great importance. Few persons understand the real object of 
Nansen’s voyage inthe Fvam. His plan was in particular to dis- 
cover the exact nature of the polar ice-cap. Does it cover asea or 





tive a positive must be made, which is done very 
much in the manner of the ordinary printing from 
a glass plate. The film is exposed in direct con- 
tact with the negative, and the positive is de- 
veloped in the same manner as the negative. The 
film is then ready for reproduction. 

“From the studio this is sent to a film exchange 
or depot, where the various exhibitors may secure 
new films for those already exhibited. The renter 
usually purchases the film outright, which film, 
or ‘play,’ as it is called, costs about $115. It is 
then routed to the renter by his customers on a de- 
clining scale of rentalcharges. While the first ex- 
hibitor on a new subject may pay $20a week for 
the film, the next man may pay $15, and so on 
down the scale. Each time a film is returned to 
the exchange it passes through the hands of the 














examiners, who respool it on another reel. 
Where the perforations have become broken or the 
film torn or otherwise damaged the defective parts 
are cut out and the ends of the break cemented 
together. As there is such a small perceptible change in each 
picture from the preceding one, many amputations may be made 
in the film without seriously hurting it.” 


OUR PYRAMIDAL EARTH 


HAT the departures of our globe from the perfect spherical 
form are not merely such as to make it an oblate spheroid, 

as it would be if simply flattened at the poles, is asserted by Abbé 
T. Moreux, in Za ature (Paris, April 17). It is rather modified 
in the direction of a kind of pyramidal form. The north polar 
region is flattened to form one of the faces, and the south polar 
region is rather more elevated than the average, constituting an 
apex. 
recent polar discovery, Mr. Moreux is quite certain. 


That these conclusions are borne out by the results of 
He writes: 


“rr 


The polar problem would appear to be primarily a geographical 


COMPARISON BETWEEN THE 


BOREAL AND AUSTRAL REGIONS OF THE EARTH. 
The black patches indicate unexplored parts. 


acontinent ? Such was the problem whose solution would add 
data of inestimable value to the knowledge of our globe. 

“Astronomers use the earth’s radius as a unit of measure for 
great distances; but this radius is not uniform, since our spheroid 
is flattened. The length of the radius at the equator is therefore 
sought, and the measurement of different meridians gives us its 
exact value—at least this is what was believed fifty years ago. 
Modern science has changed all that. Our sphere is really neither 
round nor flattened ; it tends to take, by the effect of contraction, 
a pyramidal form with four faces and four apexes. The Atlantic 
Ocean, the Indian Ocean, and the Pacific Ocean constitute three 
of the faces; the Archean regions of Canada, Scandinavia, and 
Siberia are the corresponding summits. 

“Without enlarging on this subject, it may be said that a depres- 
sion on the earth corresponds to an elevation at the antipodes. It 
remains to discover the fourth face and the fourthapex. Since the 
last Arctic expeditions there is no more doubt possible. The base 
of our pyramid must be at the North Pole; the whole boreal ice- 
cap covers a vast ocean whose depths are fully as great as those of 

the most extensive seas. 
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“If our theory is to be confirmed we should find 
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at the opposite pole our fourth apex, that is to 
say, an elevated continent. And it is just this 
which all our discoveries seem to show. 

“Tt is true that the breach made in the Antarctic 

Continent at longitude 170° leaves very vast re- 
gions unexplored, and we shall not be far from the 
truth when we say that the region within the South 
»| Polar Circle is almost unknown to us. But since 
the beginning of the century expeditions have mul- 
tiplied, and each nation is eager to be represented 
00 in this new kind of raid. ...... 
" “The results, tho not fully known, are extremely 
interesting as far as we do know them. The 
antarctic lands seem to be the prolongations of 
the pyramidal faces of which we have spoken. It 
is very probable that these lands are connected, 
forming the vast continent required by theory. 

“Doubtless, in particular in Wedell’s Sea, no 
expedition has found land; but the exploration of 
the ocean depths has furnished facts whose value 
can not be overestimated. We know, in fact, 
that in the oceanic domain the continents are gen- 
m0) erally preceded by plateaus covered with shallow 
sheets of water, pedestals, as it were, in the 
ocean depths. All soundings around the ant- 
arctic circle show a notable rising of the ocean 
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bottom as the South Pole is approached. The 








THE AUSTRAL CONTINENT, ACCORDING TO RECENT EXPEDITIONS. 


one, and some people wrongly imagine that science has nothing 
to gain from the observations made on polar expeditions. 
“From the astronomic standpoint the question seems to be of 


contrary is true at the North Pole, where Nan- 
sen has found depths of 1,700 fathoms. 

“ Besides this, the bottom of the Antarctic Ocean 
is covered with deposits that are surely continental in origin. 
They are brought there by floating ice, which in itself constitutes 
The 


a strong argument in favor of the existence of a continent. 
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ice formed by the freezing of sea-water, in fact, does not at all 
resemble the large blocks coming from glaciers by detachment 
from their frontal mass. Now there have been seen, floating in 
these waters, icebergs of several kilometers in length with heights 
of 450 meters [1,500 feet]. 

“There must exist, therefore, around the South Pole, a vast con- 
tinent covered with mighty glaciers, and this continent is itself 
surrounded by anice belt presenting to the sea an abruptly vertical 
face 50 to 60 meters [150 to 200 feet] high. 

“Up to the present time, we may say that all discoveries go to 
demonstrate the existence of ‘ Antarctis,’ the austral continent, and 
that none of them has furnished any evidence against it. This is 
a valuable proof of the form of the globe; and in the near future 
geodetic measurements undertaken on the austral continent will 
furnish astronomy with data of high value regarding the exact 
dimensions of the terrestrial spheroid.”—7vans/ation made for 
THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE SPINELESS CACTUS 


HOSE who have been eagerly awaiting the advent of the 
spineless cactus will be interested to know that it is already 
with us, and that, too, without breeding or selection. The United 
States Bureau of Plant Industry, we are told by David Griffiths, 
ina recent bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, has been 
studying the matter since 1907; and has collected and introduced 
about 25 spineless species or varieties, 10 or 12 of which are some- 
what promising. It is preparing to send out free for experiment 
7,000 to 9,000 cuttings—but only to growers who dwell in the area 
where the plant will live. As may be seen from the accompanying 
map, this territory is comparatively restricted. It must be borne 
in mind also, we are reminded by 7he Plant World (Tucson, 
Ariz., April), that a spineless cactus will not necessarily remain 
spineless. Unfavorable conditions, such as alkaline soil, heat, or 
drought may be expected to develop the tiny spines that most of 
them possess. Further, says the paper named above: 

“It is essential to remember that these plants can not be put out 
to shift for themselves; they must be farmed like any other crop, 
tho, owing to their resistance, they permit more latitude in their 
treatment than most other plants. . . . The prickly-pear plants, as 
they now exist, are adapted to a region having considerable rain- 
fall, but too irregularly distributed for ordinary crops. . . . They 
are the camels of the vegetable world. They must have water, but 
they can get along for long periods without it. What is most 




















AREAS (SHADED) IN THE UNITED STATES .HERE “SPINELESS” 
PRICKLY PEARS WILL GROW. 


The minimum winter temperature will prevent their growth out- 
side of the shadedareas. Reproduced by courtesy of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry. 


needed in the spineless prickly pears to-day is greater hardiness, 
but this quality can not be bred into them in two or three years. 
It might be possible, by careful breeding and selection, in a decade 
or more to increase the hardiness of the rapid-growing prickly 
pears so as to. . . push the limit of their cultivation to the north- 
ward very materially. But this will take much patient toil and 
many years of experimentation. 


“There are two ways of attacking the problem. One may de- 
pend upon selection alone. To gain hardiness by this method 
one would be obliged to discard the present spineless species en- 
tirely and work with the hardy spiny natives, for it can not be ex- 
pected that the spineless forms can be so improved within them- 
selves as to withstand 25° more of cold than they do now. The 

















A SPINELESS CACTUS. 


A young yellow-fruited, spineless, seedless, prickly-pear plant from 
the island of Malta. This photograph is supplied by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 


other way is to hybridize the present spineless forms with some 
hardy plant possessing as many desirable characters as possible. 
... The slight variation that occurs in vegetative propagation 
renders this method of improvement practically useless. The 
method of improvement by seed-selection requires several genera- 
tions of plants ; but when it isremembered that cacti can be grown 
from seed only with difficulty and that several years are required 
to grow a generation to the stage of seed-production, the magnitude 
of the task of improving cacti is easily seen. It must be remem- 
bered that neither of the parents is really spineless, even the so- 
called ‘spineless’ one having some spines and a strong tendency to 
revert to a more spiny condition. It takes a long time to breed 
the spines off entirely, or even practically, but to produce a hardy 
rapid-growing plant should not be so difficult, provided one’s con- 
ception of hardiness is not too exacting. The prediction is ven- 
tured that if any improvement is made in the hardiness of rapid- 
growing varieties it will be through the spiny plants and not the 
spineless ones.” 


Meanwhile the daily press is quite busy with the spineless cac- 
tus. The writer quotes an advertisement offering plants for a dol- 
lar each, and some foreign botanists, not being able to distinguish 
between American science and American journalistic enterprise, 
are commenting unfavorably on the former. Ina still more ex- 
travagant statement a “propagating company ” is said to have ac- 
quired possession of specimens of a variety “valued at $1,000 each.” 
This is certainly, as President Lincoln would have said, “ interest- 
ing if true,” and we need not be surprized that the thousand-dollar 
spineless is called a “wonder-plant ” in the promoter’s description. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry is more modest. Says the writer of 
the article from which we have been quoting: 

“In the midst of these trials we note that another of our foreign 
friends, tho a little dazed at the way we do things, nevertheless 
concludes, after turning it all over, that ‘cacti are worthy to be taken 
into consideration by all botanists and botanical institutes.’ Let 
us sincerely hope that a period of ‘consideration ’ is just before us.” 


‘‘ EXTENSIVE experiments, which have just been concluded, show that wireless 
’ 


telegraphy can perform excellent service in connection with sea fishing,” says 
Energy (Leipsic). 
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IRREVERENT AMERICANS 


“T*HE absence of a true churchly spirit of reverence on the part 

of the masses in Christian bodies generally forms a chief 
barrier tochurch unity. Thisistheopinionof The Living Church 
(Prot. Epis., Milwaukee), an organ that has devoted itself vigor- 
ously to the cause of unifying Christian bodies. It gives a few 
examples of the kind of irreverence that one may see reported in 


daily papers: 


“Thus, taking only afew clippings from papers within recent 
weeks: a Buffalo paper tells of a ‘dinner of ten covers’ given by a 
Methodist bishop and his wife on the evening of Good Friday. 
At a fashionable wedding during Passion week in a Baptist church 
in a New-England town, the pulpit (the central object in the edi- 
fice) was removed’and a huge wishbone erected in its place. Ata 
Universalist church in Massachusetts, ona Lenten Friday evening, 
a mock wedding of children was held, with bride and groom, 
matron of honor, best man, bridesmaids, flower-girls, ushers, min- 
ister, etc., all children, drest for their parts. ‘The Lohengrin 
march was played on the organ,’ we read. ‘The “tie that binds,” 
instead of the regulation ring, was a chain and padlock, the groom 
keeping the key.’ 

“It is such things as these—not profound questions in theology 
or metaphysics—that make it impossible for religious bodies to 
come together. Irreverence is the inevitable result of puritanism. 
Americans are an irreverent people, their children are characterized 
by the most appalling lack of respect for their elders, their parents, 
their teachers, the law, the Church, and God himself, because 
puritanism tore down everything that makes for reverence. When 
such incidents as we have gathered above are possible among the 
leaders who believe themselves to be animated by the spirit of 
Jesus Christ, it is easy to see how unintelligible and impossible the 
orderly sequence of devotion set forth in, and anticipated by, the 
Book of Common Prayer, must become. Christians can not come 


together in normal manner in the one body of Christ because they 
are not yet animated by one spirit.” 


The writer complains of the bad manners of Sunday-school 
scholars within his own denomination and attributes it to the lack 


of formalism in that gathering. He confesses he has “sometimes 
wondered whether a dancing-school is not a better preparation for 


Christian worship than a Sunday-school.” He notes it as “signifi- 
cant” that Catholic worship and dancing-schools were banished 
by puritanism simultaneously. We read further: 

“Of course if Americans are ever to advance out of this condition 
of national irreverence, the reform must begin with reverence 
toward God. Here the churchman must certainly lead the way. 
How can it be possible for teachers of any school of thought not 
to see that the first step toward curing the irreverent entry of chil- 
dren into the church-building would be to teach them to bow before 
the altar at entering ? The feeblest instincts of pedagogy would 
suggest this first step. And then, if one finds them irreverent in 
entering the pew, the second step in reform might well be found in 
teaching them to cross themselves in an act of recollection as they 
kneel for silent prayer. We believe these three formal acts—bow- 
ing before the altar, crossing themselves, and kneeling in silent 
prayer—would go farther to promote reverence toward God than 
all the ethical sermons and addresses that could be preached to 
our children. 

“Of course if the weak cry of ‘ritualism!” is going to endure in 
the twentieth century—it is better adapted to the intelligence and 
the social manners of the cave man—it makes it more difficult to 
carry out such a reform. One may be forced to choose between 
making a boy a boor or a ritualist. Our fathers chose, and behold, 
a nation of boorish children, who with difficulty learn the refine- 
ments of civilization, and, when they are grown, are a by-word in 
every European capital for their bad manners, If it becomes 
necessary to swing the pendulum to the other extreme and begin 
to make a nation in which outward reverence is carried to an ex- 
treme, we suspect the result will be less disagreeable than that of 
the present day. But of one thing we are sure: There is no im- 


mediate danger of overreverence on the part of the American boy, 
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If every Sunday-school in the American Church should suspend 


the study of New-Testament geography long enough to teach the 
children the first elements of reverential behavior, we should still 


find that we had only made a beginning. Too many generations 
of Calvinism have united to make most of us what we are to make 


the rebound easy, and it may be that this is the kind that cometh 
not out except by prayer and fasting.” 


HOW THEY SPEAK WITH TONGUES 


ONSIDERED from a psychological standpoint, the manifes- 
tation of “tongue-speaking ” reported from time to time in 
various parts of this country, is “a recrudescence of psychic phe 
nomena of a low stage of culture.” So says Prof. Frederick G. 
Hencke who writes in Zhe American Journal of Theology (Chi- 
cago). The phenomena agree, he says, both in their origin and in 
the experiences themselves, with the description given of similar 
phenomena in the New Testament. Suggestion, it is asserted, 
plays an important part; and “suggestibility is greatly increased 
by the formation of a psychological crowd, that is, a group of per- 
sons who through reciprocal suggestion and one of 
another, act as if agroup mind had supplanted the various indi- 
vidual ‘ 


imitation 
minds.” Suggestibility and loss of rational control are 
sometimes found to be made more intense by deliberate efforts on 
the part of the subject to exclude every possible extraneous im- 
pression. From the detailed statement of the pentecostal experi- 
ences of the Rev. A. E. Street, one of those who claimed the gift, 
the writer derives the following account, which he translates into 
psychological language : 


“Tn the first place, there was a deliberate attempt on the part of 
Mr. Street to narrow his consciousness to the smallest possible 
point. He himself confesses that after months of effort he suc- 
ceeded in emptying his thought. He had now developed sucha 
degree of suggestibility that it needed but the proper stimulus to 
produce the religious experience he so much desired. This he re- 
ceived at the meeting he attended, Elder Sinclair actually placing 
his hands on his head. It was just then that automatic )aughing 
began, and as this is a common occurrence in the mission, the 
reason is not hard to surmise. From automatic laughing he ad- 
vanced step by step, until he found himself uttering baby gibber- 
ish, which gradually passed over into a strange tongue and finally 
into singing intongues. This is apparently typical. When glosso- 
lalia, or tongue-speaking, first appears, it is purely automatic and 
resembles ‘baby gibberish.’ There are motor automatisms of all 
the organs of speech, and at the same time nervous excitement 
causes labored breathing. As time passes, a selective process 
through autosuggestion and self-imitation begins, of which the in- 
dividual may or may not be fully conscious, and thus the simple 
repetition of a few syllables develops into what appears to be a 
new language. We also gather from Mr. Street’s description that 
autosuggestion and self-imitation were the main factors in the de- 
velopment of the gift of interpretation. What he and many others 
describe as the baptism in the Spirit has been the product of nerv- 
ous instability, loss of inhibitory control, suggestion, and a sud- 
den shifting of ideas from the subconscious into the focus of 
attention.” 


Why these people think that “the sensory and motor automatisms 


which appear in connection with the revival are the product of the 
Holy Spirit working within them ” may be answered by tracing to 


its origin the belief in spirit possession. Professor Hencke con- 


tinues: 


“It can not have beer long before primitive man began to observe 
differences between the automatic and the voluntary, between those 
facts over which he had control and those that came of themselves, 
perhaps even against his desire. His belief in animism, in the 
sense that al] nature is animated by a jife similar to his own and 
that separable spirits exist and pass from one object to another, 
stimulated the further belief that automatic actions were caused 
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by a spirit taking possession of the body and controlling the 
muscles. 

“Moreover, since the visions and hallucinations were favored 
by the same nervous condition that caused motor automa- 
tisms, and since both sensory and motor automatisms frequently 
occurred simultaneously, they were attributed to the same cause. 
‘Automatic speech, automatic deeds of extraordinary strength or 
skill, uncontrolled rage in battle, epilepsy, insanity, even random 
spasmodic contractions, and countless trances were interpreted as 
possessions by a god or spirit.’ ” 


Precisely these beliefs were held by the Hebrews, says the writer. 
“The Spirit of God was thought to come upon or take possession 
of certain individuals and act in the endowment of such charismatic 
gifts as prophecy, skill in ruling, prowess in war, bodily strength, 
and skill in interpretation of dreams. The strength of the popular 
hero and the frenzies and visions of the prophet were alike attributed 
to the working of the Spirit.” The phenomena subsided for a 
time, but reappeared in the primitive Christiancommunity. There 
is, we are told, more than a superficial similarity in the methods 
by which these phenomena have been produced. “ Pentecost came 
in the form of an extreme religious experience after ten days of 


” 


praying and waiting.” The outbreak of the speaking with tongues 


in India, in our day, occurred after a general-prayer band of five 
hundred and fifty had met twice daily, and, in addition to this, 
thirty young women had met every day to pray for the enduement 
of power, until the blessing came upon them. The writer describes 
some of his observations in Chicago thus: 


“T made inquiry of several persons who had received this bless- 
ing, and | found that they believed themselves possest, in the 
ancient sense, by the Holy Spirit. And parallel with this is the 
belief that disease or any morbid condition of the personality, such 
as epilepsy, insanity, etc., is caused by possession by an evil spirit. 
One young man told me that the Holy Spirit came in through his 
side; a colored man said that the Spirit entered by way of his 
mouth; and Mr. Sinclair announced, as previously stated, that he 
received the Spirit through his legs. Now this idea of possession 
is, as we hz ve seen, the New-Testament position, and we are justi- 
fied in saying that inthis regard there is a close agreement between 

ythe recent so-called pentecostal blessings and the day of Pentecost 
itself. 

“What, however, do we find when we turn to the speaking in 
tongues ? In the revival meetings in Chicago I heard a hundred 
or more persons speaking intongues, While it is true that no two 
spoke exactly alike, yet in all that number I heard no one speak in 
any of the six languages with which I am acquainted. In its sim- 
plest form, it has been a mere babbling or screeching ; and where 
it was more developed, there has been a constant tendency toward 
a repetition of certain syllables. 

“Quite in contrast to this, there are reports of a language being 
actually spoken in this way. Ina letter written by Albert Norton 
from Dhond, Poona District, India, March 21, 1907, the statement 
is made that he heard a Hindu woman, who was rescued in the 
famine of 1897, pray in Eng)ish, ‘O, the love! the love! the love! 
the love! O, the love of Jesus! O, my precious Lord! my 
precious Lord! ©, my precious child!” In this prayer there are 
nine English words. A short time after reading Mr. Norton’s let- 
ter, I had opportunity to ask a missionary who himself is acquainted 
with the work at Mukti, whether or not Eng\ish is taught and used 
in the schools there. His reply was in the affirmative. An experi- 
ence of more than six years on the Chinese mission-field warrants 
me in saying that there are many illiterate natives who through 
contact with foreigners have learned many more than nine English 
words. 

“Moreover, in the instance of a considerable number of girls 
and women in the mission schools, there is a decided reluc- 
tance to use the English that has actually been acquired. Given 
the right emotional condition, most of these wouid be able to utter 
a prayer in English richer and better than the one quoted. When- 
ever there has been an automatic prayer offered in a real language, 
some acquaintance with that particular language has doubtless 
preceded it.” 


Several communications have reached us since we printed on 
January g an article entitled “A False Gift of Tongues.” In these 
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letters the facts concerning the unfortunate people who went to 
foreign parts with the conviction that they had the gift of tongues 
are denied. 


FILIPINO MINISTERS REVOLT 


HE desire for a premature independence among the Filipino 
Christians is,causing some trouble to the Methodist Episco- 

pal denomination. Three ministers have left from an annual con- 
ference of over twenty, and the “cry of independence,” says Bishop 
Oldham, “arouses in a measure the heart of every Filipino.” A 
difficult case is that of the de- 
fection of Mr. Nicholas Za- 
mora, who before his with- 
drawal manifested “a certain 
impatience of authority and 
disregard for the disciplinary 
requirements which necessa- 
rily rest upon every Methodist- 
Episcopal pastor.” Mr. Za- 
mora declares that he will 





create a new church. The 
general state of which Mr. 
Zamora’s case is a symptom 
is given by the bishop in these 
words which we quote from 
The Pacific Christian Advo- 
cate (Portland) : 


“There is in Manila and 
among the Tagalog people, 
and perhaps in the Philippine 
Islands and among all the 
other races to a very much 
smaller extent, a strong desire 
to assert themselves as _ not 
needing either tutelage or di- 
rection. This feeling in itself 
is praiseworthy; but there is 
mingled with it a certain lack 
of judgment, a_ headiness, 
and a touch of arrogance that 
the present ability to manage affairs scarcely seems to warrant. 
This defection, for instance, has been immediately followed by 
the utmost confusion in the surrounding congregations, arising 
from statements only partially true being made, by Mr. Zamora 
and his friends, regarding the legitimacy of breaking off from the 
existing church. The statements made are not arguments, but 
taunts, threats of Filipino ostracism, appeals to race prejudice, 
and hot, angry words of opposition to Americans as such. Some 
Filipinos are not yet of sufficiently sober thinking to be able to 
discriminate between what is false and what is true in such state- 
ments because of the arousing of latent prejudice. 

“ Altogether, the immediate effect is unhappy. I should add, 
however, that over against the few who are acting thus, and 
are causing us the present distress, there are many who are 
standing up against revilings and threats with a courage and 
devotion to what they believe to be the true interests of their peo- 
ple which should prevent any feeling arising in the mind of the 
church at home that the Filipino people are wholly incapable. 
These disturbances have proved that while some Filipinos are in- 
clined to be childish and to mistake words for great principles, 
many of the Filipinos while agitated are still readily able to diag- 
nose the true situation, and to take their stand with what they 
believe to be right as over against any popular clamor. When | 
add that labor agitation is strong in the city, that Manila is the 
center of pretty nearly al] the political disturbances, in the realm 
of opinion, that there is in these islands, and that Mr. Zamora has 
indicated in to-day’s papers that he is about to make himself a 
bishop, and each of the other two seceding ministers superinten- 
dents of great districts, the animus of this whole movement may 
perhaps be more easily seen.” 
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Who says there is among the Filipinos 
a strong desire to assert themselves as 


not needing either tutelage or direction 
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TO STOP ARMENIAN SLAUGHTER 


HE calmness with which “certain American papers” take it 
for granted that the change of monarchs in Turkey will 
effect no changes in Armenian sufferings is, says Zhe Christian 
Work and Evangelist (New York), nothing less than blood-curd- 
ling. Now, if ever, it thinks, is the time for the Christian nations 
tointervene. The party in power, it is observed, clearly recognizes 
the importance of maintaining the sympathy of Europe and of 
America; and since that party hasalready admitted Christians to 
the army and proclaimed their equal right to protection, it must 
“be expecting that the Christian powers will have something to 
say in the matter of Armenian massacres.” 
brought home to ourselves : 


The duty is thus 


“ Of all Christian powers the duty of America is most clear. In 
the midst of horrors unspeakale is the small, scattered band of 
American missionaries. “This week's mail may perhaps bring let- 
ters which shall interpret that pathetic cablegram, ‘Help—Adana 
—Chambers,’ which was the first message from the scene of out- 
rages, and which, with all its compelling pathos, seemed to fall 
upon deaf ears. Not in Adana only, but in Tarsus and in villages 
farther in the mountains, our missionaries are surrounded by burn- 
ing houses, by starving people, by men, women, and children in 
imminent peril of their lives, and they are bravely lending them 
such protection and succor as is in their power. In Tarsus, the 
young widow of the murdered missionary Rogers is sharing the 
shelter of her father’s house—that of the brave veteran, Dr. Christie 
—with hundreds of Armenian refugees. In Hadjin five American 
women, two of them sisters of a justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, are without protection, while the village is being 
burned around them. And when theirappeal for help came, what 
was the answer? A vessel which was being refitted would be dis- 
patched as soon as possible 








another, coaling in some distant port, 
would presently be sent—when in Asia Minor it was a question 
not of weeks, but of days and perhaps of hours and minutes! 

“Not the claim of those brave missionaries, but the claim of 
humanity lays upon this Government the duty of action. Christian 
missionaries take their life in their hand when they go to a foreign 
field, and they do not call upon our Government for its preserva- 
tion. This fact, indeed, hardly absolves the Government from 
duty to them; but who can question our national obligation in any 
case where fellow creatures, not to say fellow Christians, are in 
such jeopardy as now confronts the Armenians of Asia Minor ? 
The history of our relations with Cuba is an irrefutable argument 
for this obligation. Since the Spanish War America has been in 
a pesition to take the initiative in a matter like this. None of the 
complications which afford an excuse if not a justification for the 
inertia of Europe stand in the way of this country. We have even 
the justification of past successful intervention ; for in 1904, when 
an uprising occurred in Beirut and all Syria trembled on the verge 
of massacre, it was the arrival of an American war-ship, with 
Admiral Cotton in command, which averted disaster, and caused 
America to be hailed as the champion of order and justice. True, 
the American Government had been attacked, in the shooting of 
the American Vice-Consul. But is not the murder of two Ameri- 
can missionaries and the destruction of American property, how- 
ever accidental, also an attack upon our Government? In the last 
analysis it is due to American schools and colleges that the revo- 
Jution in Turkey has been practically bloodless.” 


An instructor at Yale, Mr. H. M. Dadourian, writes to the New 
York Suz (May 13) to say that it is no exaggeration to affirm that 
“since the time of Genghis Khan and Tamerlane the Turks have 
been constantly slaughtering the Christians in some part of 
Turkey.” He gives a tabulated statement of the number of Chris- 
tians butchered by the Turks since 1820, adding that “only a native 
of Turkey can have an adequate idea of the sufferings which the 
helpless Christians had to endure during the intervals between 
massacres.” Here it is: 
oe ae eee Se ae ° 
1850— Nestorians and Armenians 
1860— Maronites and Syrians 
NNN Se Pens 12 onuy hs cn pute ckpdncgs sn seehe seins ope 
1894-96—Armenians ................ 

1909— Armenians (estimate of the Kev. S. R. Trowbridge)....... 
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NO CHURCH AND STATE DISCORD IN 
ITALY 


HERE is a wide-spread belief in this country that in Italy 
Church and State stand at daggers drawn. Of course there 

are atheists and non-believers in Italy, as there are in England, 
where Church and State have stuck together like Siamese twins 
for centuries. The opposition to the Pope and to the Church 
which we see reflected in the lampoons and caricatures of Italian 
weeklies by no means represents the official or even the general 
popular mind, we are now told, but only the views of a minority 
—freethinkers and anticlericals. It would be quite wrong to judge 
Italy by the standard set by France since the Separation, declares 
Felice Santini in the A7vista d’/talia (Rome). France has pur- 
sued toward the Church a policy of confiscation, dispossession, 
and almost persecution. In Italy, however, the State is not in 


conflict with the Church, but works harmoniously with it. The 
fight in France is between religious institutionalism and the Gov: 
ernment; in Italy it is between Catholicism and atheism. The 


question of the Pope’s temporal power is a dead issue, we are told, 
and does not disturb the relations of the Vatican with the Govern- 
ment. Even those deputies who accept anti-Catholicism as a 
plank in their party platform foster religion, even the Catholic re- 
ligion, in their homes, and in the public schools the children of 
parents so desiring are permitted to form classes for religious in- 
struction in charge of the clergy. Mr. Santini knows well what he 
is talking about, being a Catholic politician and publicist of some 


eminence. Thus he writes: 


“In every way those who are most uncompromising in their ad- 
vocacy of a restoration of the temporal power are compelled. to 
admit that the policy of the Italian Government as concerns the 
Church is infinitely more liberal, loyal, and respectful, and less 
inclined to persecution, than that of the French Republic. But to 
talk of any serious aspirations after a reconquest of the temporal 
power is idle, absurd, and impracticable. No one who has a grain 
of sense would discuss the question of winning back the former 
place of the Vatican in Roman politics. If the Government 
of the King, as a remote possibility, should wish to offer the Pope 
a definite Comination over Roman politics, the Holy Father would 
not hesitate one moment to decline the offer.” 


The real antagonists of the Church are those who are laboring 
for “the abolition of religious teaching in the schools.” Their 
“antireligious, atheistic, and immoral fury ” has been defeated, he 
adds, and “to-day we have entered into a state of perfect calm.” 
He concludes by maintaining his original position—that Italy is a 
religious country, and that the Government does not oppose itself 


to the Catholic religion. To quote his words: 


“Ttaly will never invite a religious war, nor encourage religious 
persecution. The soul of Italy, thetrue Italian soul, is too deeply 
impregnated with sublime poetry ever to become atheistic. And 
our people, by an immense majority, in their exquisite common 
sense, know and value the boundless power of the religious senti- 
ment. This religious sentiment, when it exists in congenial har- 
mony with the sacred ideals of patriotism, is not only a guaranty 
of power in the nation, but of morality and peace in the family. 
We who are compelled to navigate the stormy and turbid waters 
of political life are well aware that parliamentary men who for the 
sake of excitement, or from affectation, or for electoral purposes, 
join themselves with the atheists in politics, cling, when at home, 
to the ways of religion, because they do not think atheism exactly 
suitable for family life."— 7vans/ation made for THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. 


Two interesting communications reached the desk of the editor in the same 
mail a few days ago, one declaring our policy too Catholic and the other too 
Protestant. A reader in Philadelphia exclaims: ‘* You have been out-Romani- 
zing Rome! You canonize her adherents, some of them, before they die.” A 
New-York reader avers with equal heat that we ‘depreciate and misrepresent 
things Catholic,” and that unless we change our policy it will “repel Catholics 
from your paper.’ These two letters confirm our belief, rather, that our policy is 


keeping a pretty straight course and not showing partiality to anybody. 











1909) 


WHO WILL HAVE THE HOLBEIN? 


HERE is nothing in the histories to show that when Henry 
VIII. sent Holbein to Brussels to paint a picture of the fair 
Christina, he had the least suspicion of the trouble he was hatch- 
ing for his countrymen of a later generation, who would quarrel 
for its possession with the people of the new land just discovered 
across the sea. Her picture did not please the fancy of the fickle 
monarch, we are told, and she never became queen, and died with 


her head in its natural place ; but the 
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height and 2 feet Sinches wide. The figure wears a mourning 
The head is 
The background is blue, a color 
which Holbein seems to have used for the purpose with special 
enthusiasm, since it appears again and again in his works. The 
portrait dates from 1538, early in the period of Holbein’s service 
as court painter to Henry VIII.” 


robe, trimmed with sable, over a black satin dress. 
closely fitted with a black hood. 


From Mr. Gerald S. Davies’ “ Life of Holbein” we are given 
this account of Christina and of the occasion of Holbein’s painting 


her portrait : 





portrait has succeeded better with 
some American king of finance, 
as yet unknown, who is reported 
to have bid high for it, and who 
will get it if the National Gallery 
can not match the offer. Asa result 
it is easily the most discust picture 
in the world to-day. The most va- 
rious questions are asked about it. 
Will England keep it ?. Will America 
What millionaire, 
after the National Gallery, has an 


option on the picture ? 


get it? lucky 
Or is the 
millionaire merely a hypothetical 
person to interest? 
These questions merely concern the 
present status of the picture, which 
has been sold by the Duke of Nor- 
folk to a firm of picture-dealers, 


arouse British 


Messrs. Colnaghi, after its twenty- 
eight years’ loan to the National 
Gallery in London. Other ques- 
tions of a more recondite nature are 
put, some of which, invoking the 
English law of entail, ask if the sale 
The 
sum of $330,000, which the Colna- 
ghis are said to have paid for this 
painting, is, we are told, “nothing 
surprizing. : 


by the Duke is really legal. 


One critic has said that 
the work has “no superior in all the 
world of art,” yet the advance on 
this sum which will come when the 
canvas next changes hands is thought 
unlikely to reach the mark of $500,- 
ooo which Mr. Morgan is reputed to 
have paid for his great Raphael. 
The British Government, it ap- 
pears, has been given a month to 
make up its mind whether it will pur- 
chase the Holbein at the price the 
Colnaghis gave for it; and with fear 
and trembling it has offered $50,000 
as a starter for a fund to save the 
masterpiece for England. If it 








“The girl had been married at 
thirteen to Maria, of 
Milan, and was now a widow at six- 
teen. 


Francesco 


There had been much search- 
ings by the ambassadors of many 
courts for a new wife for Henry. 
Among those who had been. sug- 
gested for the high but perilous 
position were Mary of Guise, the 
widowed Countess of Egmond, and 
a daughter of the House of Bred- 
erode. Henry, who had profest 
himself somewhat coy, nevertheless 
had made the proposal to Castillon, 
the French Ambassador, that a se- 
lection of French princesses should 
be brought to Calais for his inspec- 
tion—an unseemly proposal which 
Castillon met by a still more un- 
seemly answer. Finally, Hutton, 
the Ambassador, made so favorable 
a report on the qualities of Chris- 
tina, that Henry sent Holbein in 
company with Philip Hobbie (who 
figures among the Windsor drawings) 
to Brussels, where, on March 12, at 
one o’clock in the afternoon—it is 
rarely that we can date a portrait 
so accurately as this—the young 
duchess stood for her portrait. By 
four o’clock that afternoon Holbein 
had completed the sketch—so we 
must consider it—from which the 
wonderful portrait was painted. We 
are not, indeed, told that Holbein 
completed a preliminary sketch, but 
one may feel practically assured that 
he did so. It is most unlikely that 
he would have commenced what he 
must have known was to be a very 
brief sitting on a panel of the size 
which we now see. At Windsor, in- 
deed, there is preserved a small 
panel which has been thought to be 
this sketch, but if it have any rela- 
tionship with this portrait of Chris- 
tina it is more probably an inferior 
version by another hand. All that 
we are able to say is that it is most 
probable that an original sketch ex- 
isted, and was of smaller size, and 








comes to the United States, says "the Berlin Photographie Co. 


Mr. Royal Cortissoz, in the New 
York 7rzbune, “we may congratulate 
ourselves on an acquisition of ex- 
traordinary significance.” He thinks it would be a fine thing for 
the Metropolitan Museum “to concentrate a year’s income from 
the Rogers fund on the purchase of this painting, seeking, and, 
we may be sure, quickly finding, the balance among a few private 
contributors.” He gives some words of description: 

“This portrait, which is painted on panel, is 5 feet 10 inches in 


HOLBEIN’S CHRISTINA OF DENMARK, 


Which may leave the National Gallery for an American home un- 
less the English Government puts up $330,000 to retain it. 


that, according to his custom, Hol- 
bein painted the larger portrait from 
it. For we hear that when Hutton 
saw the sketch that afternoon he was 
so delighted with its perfection that 
he at once dispatched a messenger to recall a portrait by another 
artist which was already on its way to England, ‘since,’ adds Hut- 
ton, ‘it was but slubbered in comparison.’ Now to suppose that 
a panel of the size of the Arundel portrait could have been brought 
to this state of perfection in three hours is, of course, out of the 
question. 


“The art of portraiture can go no further. The young girl, 
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bright, witty, fascinating, and yet with just the shade of sorrow 
over her, stands at full Jength before us—she was ‘exceeding tall 
and graceful,’ we are told—in her widow’s weeds. Hutton speaks 
with enthusiasm of her smile, which, whenever she used it, brought 
two little pits upon her cheeks and one upon her chin which be- 
came her exceedingly. But the smile has almost faded from her 
face as she stands nervously playing with her glove between her 
slender fingers. The figure is at once girl-like and womanly; the 

















By courtesy of ** The Bookman.’’ Copyrighted by W. A. Reed, Mobile, Ala, 


MRS. AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON, 


Who produced the “ best sellers’’ of sixty years ago, and now fur- 
nishes a “‘ warning” to the novel-writing gild. 


face at once grave for the moment and ready to sparkle into 
vivacity the next. It is so living, this young girl’s portrait, that 
all our sympathies are quickened as we stand before it. She was 
not destined to add her name to the list of English queens, and 
she died later, and for aught one knows happier, as Duchess of 
Lorraine. Something went wrong with the political situation and 
Charles V. turned his back upon the match. Every one knows 
the witty saying—evidently the after-thought of some other brain 
—which tradition has put into her mouth, that if she had had two 
heads one should be at the disposal of his Majesty. She said, of 
course, nothing of the kind, yet if what was told of her bright and 
lively disposition was true, the moral of the imagined answer was 
sound for her, and she might, if she had become Queen of Eng- 
land, all innocent, have found her way, sooner or later, to Tower 
Hill through her merry nature.” 


One phase of English distress over the possible loss of the pic- 
ture is represented by Mr. Arthur Fox-Davies, a barrister and 
writer of heraldic works. A London dispatch to the New York 
Sun reports Mr. Fox-Davies as declaring that anact of Parliament 
passed in 1627, entailing the earldom and castle of Arundel, as well 
as certain scheduled belongings, upon the descendants of the then 
Earl, possibly makes the Earl’s recent disposition of his picture il- 
legal. We read: 


“The Duke of Norfolk is the present representative descendant 
of the then Earl of Arundel and is himself Earl of Arundel, which 
title, by the way, 1s conferred as title of courtesy upon his son. 
It is not certain whether Holbein’s painting is included in the 
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aforesaid schedule, but Mr. Fox-Davies contends that this point 
can be settled, as the schedule must exist in the records of the 
Court of Chancery and can be found by an expert search. 

“The {picture was undoubtedly in possession of the Arundel 
family when the act was passed, and it is inferred that it was 
named in the schedule, in which case the Duke of Norfolk has not 
the power to sell it. Mr. Fox-Davies’ contention, moreover, 
would establish the fact that the Duke was not empowered to re- 
move the picture from Arundel Castle. Assuming this contention 
to be correct, its loan for the past twenty-eight years to the 
National Gallery has been illegal. 

“Mr. Fox-Davies contends that the Duke’s interest in the picture 
is merely a life interest in the possession and enjoyment thereof 
conditional upon it remaining in Arundel Castle. This interest, 
says Mr. Fox-Davies, he has now sold for $330,000 to Colnaghi & 
Company, who in nowise become the owners of the picture. All 
they obtain from the deal is the right to enjoy the picture them- 
selves and to let others enjoy it during the Duke’s life. Nor would 
the Duke be able to evict them from Arundel Castle as trespassers 
if they attempted to enjoy their right, because the law implies the 
right of access.” 


A MORAL OF THE “BEST SELLER” 


HE old order changeth in “best sellers” as in other things, 

but the new brings about the same average of commonplace- 

ness.. The critics who glance back over the days when “ Beulah,” 
#St. Elmo,” and “Macaria” were the rage seem to feel that the 
thrills furnished by those books were as genuine as any provided 
by present-day thrill-makers. The moral drawn seems to be that 
“best sellers are quickest diers.” These reflections are called out 
by the death of Mrs. Augusta Evans Wilson at Mobile, who held 
the ears and hearts of the novel-reading populace in the fifties and 
sixties of the last century. It was common to hear good people 
say of her books that they were “beautifully written,” says the 
New York 7zmes. The phrase is yet doing service. Young novel- 
readers will probably smile at the enthusiasm with which their 
elders will speak of these works, says the New York Evening Post. 
“Ardent and always contemporary youth will see in this only 
that kind of strange aberration which makes their fathers and 
mothers sing the praises of dead actors, and groan or go to sleep 
at the performances of living ones.” Those who thrilled over 
Miss Evans’s “lofty sentiment” and “tearful tragedy,” this journal} 
continues, “would be afraid now to turn to the faded pages again 
lest they be moved to laughter; but they will at least stoutly con- 


y 


tend that those novels were as good as any of the same order cur- 
rent to-day, and lived even longer than will the latter.” One of 
this type seems to be speaking in the following from the New York 
Sun: 


“We haven’t read for many years the novels of Augusta J. Evans 
Wilson, but we cheerfully record a certain affection for them. 
They have ‘had an enormous sale’; they have given pleasure to we 
don’t know how many millions of people; and if other ‘best sellers ’ 
have surpassed them on the commercial side of late years, we 
doubt if the supplanters are much improvement upon the supplanted. 
‘Beulah’ celebrates its green half-century this year. The fires of 
‘St. Elmo’ were flaming in the consulship of Plancus; and we 
remember the outside if we recall little of the contents. The auto- 
graph of G. W. Carleton glitters on the cover, an autograph dear 
to admirers of Artemus Ward and shining still on that ugly, blue- 
edged reprint of Swinburne’s first series of ‘Poems and Ballads,’ 
called ‘Laus Veneris’ and regarded by the simple public of forty- 
odd years ago as the sum of iniquities. 

“How ‘St. Elmo’ was praised and damned and advertised and 
wept over! How superior to it were superior persons! Well, we 
dare say, without one clear memory of it, that it was quite as good 
as many more pretentious works. Miss Evans, as she was called, 
was a ‘great American novelist,’ and she continued to produce 
almost to the end. If she had outlived the brilliant hour of her 
success, the novel-writing gild may take warning. Such as lam 
ye soon shall be. Make hay while the sun shines. No day with- 
out a big batch of pages.” 
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LONGFELLOW AMONG THE 
LAWMAKERS 


ONGFELLOW, who has for years been memorialized in 
Westminster Abbey, has only just been honored with a 
statue at Washington. On May 7 William Couper’s bronze figure 
of the poet, seated in academic robes and with thoughtful mien, 
was unveiled on a site at the intersection of Connecticut Avenue 
and M Street. 
brought from Sweden and carved in Scotland. The ceremony was 
the completion of the work of the Longfellow National Memorial 
Association undertaken about twelve years ago, whose member- 
ship, it is said, comprizes some of the most distinguished men in 
the public, industrial, and private life of America. The treasurer 
vf the Memorial Association, Brainard H. Warner, presented the 
statue, and the acceptance on behalf of the nation was made by 
Attorney-General Wickersham, who represented the President. 
Many members of the poet’s family were present. Those who de- 
livered addresses were Bishop Alexander Mackay Smith, of Penn- 
svlvania; Maj.-Gen. A. W. Greeley, who told the history of the 
statue; Prof. Bliss Perry, who spoke on “ Longfellow the Man,” 
and Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie, on “ Longfellow the Poet.” 


The statue stands on a block of Bonacord granite 


Pro- 
fessor Perry is reported by the Washington Pos¢ as giving a reason 
why Longfellow may become the national poet of amalgamated 
America. Thus: 


“Longfellow’s hospitality as a private citizen foreshadowed one 
influence of his poetry. For two generations immigrants from 
Europe have perceived in the luminous pages of Longfellow’s 
verse the heart of their own people. In the days to come, when 
America is to show a blending of races, a mingling of blood and 
traditions and faiths hitherto unknown in the history of civiliza- 
tion, it may be that Longfellow, because of the variety and sym- 
pathy of his cosmopolitan imagination, will be recognized as the 
national poet of the new America. 

“ But of that we know nothing. What we do know is that he 
was an ideal American citizen of his own day. Mellow words 
were his birthright. His mind was filled with fair presences and 
gracious thoughts, and his neighbors at least knew that that gentle 
heart was the home of a rare Courage. 

“Swift and far-reaching changes have been wrought in America 
since Longfellow’s death; but this lover of children, walking in 
quiet ways, this refined and courteous host and gentleman, the 
scholar and poet of a generation more highly endowed than ours, 
is an ideal American still. The hot heart and the evil will, crude 
self-assertion and restless, homeless, aimless energy may well be 
hushed in the sculptured presence of Longfellow, and in the mem- 
ory of his achievement, his serenity, his repose.” 

Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie undertook to “place” Longfellow in the 
world of letters. His essential thought, says the Washington 
Post, was that Longfellow was “typically American.” These sen- 
tences are quoted: 


“Those distinctive marks of race which make Homer a typical 
Greek, Dante a representative Italian, and Shakespeare the spokes- 
man of England are on Longfellow. Longfellow’s work is saturated 
with the quality of his people in their new field of expansion. His 
freedom from the sophistication of a more experienced couatry ; 
his simplicity, due in large measure to the absence of social self- 
consciousness ; his tranquil and deep-seated optimism, which is 
the effluence of an unexhausted soil; his happy and confident ex- 
pectation, born of a sense of tremendous national vitality; his love 
of simple things in normal relations to worldwide interests of the 
mind ; his courage in interpreting those deeper experiences which 
craftsmen who know art but do not know life call commonplaces ; 
the unaffected and beautiful democracy of his spirit—these are the 
delicate flowers of our new world, and as much a part of it as its 
stretches of wilderness ‘and the continental roll of its rivers. 
Longfellow’s Americanism resides in quality, not in magnitude ; 
in the spirit, not in the speech.” 


A downpour of rain at the end of the exercises caused one dis- 
tinguished guest to remark: “ The good poet has been baptized as 
well as unveiled.” 
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SHAKESPEARE PROVED BACON BY 
ACROSTIC 


T isa fact, declares a writer in Co//zer’s, that the name of 
Francis Bacon is signed, by a simple acrostic, in the poems 

and plays known to the world as those of William Shakespeare. 
Facts he seems to think will sweep away all doubts; and he has 
the word of a mathematician that acrostics placed as they are in 
the works of Shakespeare could not have come there by accident. 
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Photograph by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
THE NEW STATUE AT WASHINGTON, 


Recently erected by the Longfellow Nationa] Memorial Association. 


The discoverer of the “facts” is Mr. William Stone Booth, of 
Cambridge, Mass., who has lately written a book on “Some 
Acrostic Signatures of Francis Bacon.” An exposition of Mr. 
Booth’s “facts” is given by Mr. William L. Stoddard, who thinks 
them “astonishing” in spite of “other and unsuccessful attempts 
to produce similar facts,” such as Delia Bacon’s, Ignatius Don- 
nelly’s, and Mrs. Gallup’s—to name only American cryptogramists, 
Telling us how to read the new acrostic which Mr. Booth has dis- 
covered interwoven in Shakespeare’s poems and plays, he says: 


“One reads to the right on the first line; then bacl., to the left 
on the second line; then forward again, to the right, on the third 
line; then back again, to the left, on the fourth line, and so on, 
The path of reading threads the lines with a string, as it were, dis- 
regarding the meaning, and using the text only as a row of letters. 
. . . The name, say, Francis Bacon, will begin at some promi-’ 
nent place, such as a corner initial. To read the signature, you 
start with this ¥ and pass along the lines, to the right on the first, 
back to the left on the second, and so on, taking the #vs¢ r after 
that /, the frs/a after that 7, the frs¢ x after that a; and so 
on, choosing always the frst desired letter in the spelling of the 
name. Thus, the first 2 after the first o after the firstc .. . (in 
the word Bacon) will close the acrostic. This # must fall at a 
perfectly definite place, such as a corner opposite to where the 
If it fell at an indifferent spot, there would be 


no acrostic. Such, reduced to its simplest form, is the method 
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used to fix Francis Bacon’s name to the works of William Shake- 
speare.” 

Sometimes there are variations in placing the acrostic. 
instead of reading the acrostic on all the letters . 
made only on the zzé¢éa/ letters of the words. Again, it may be 
read on the ¢erminal letters; that is, the first and last letters of 
the words. Again, on the capitals.” The writer selects for ex- 
position the acrostic found in the first poem on the page facing the 
title-page of the first folio edition, dated 1623. 
posed to be by Ben Jonson. 
exposition : 


“ Often, 
. it may be 


The poem is sup- 
We read first the poem, then the 


“The acrostic in this first poem in this first collected edition of 
the wonderful dramas begins with the first / on the first line, and 
runs to the first /V of the last line, having passed through the whole 
composition. 

— This Figure, that thou here seest put, 

It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; —_— 
— Wherein the Graver had a strife 

with Nature, to out-doo the life: — 
—  O, could he but have drawne his wit 


As well in brasse, as he hath hit — 
— His face, the Print would then surpasse 
All, that was ever writ in brasse. oo 
— But, since he ean not, Reader, looke 
Not on his Picture, but his Booke. se 
5B. 3. 


“ Read on the terminals—the first and last letters of each word 
—spelling /rancis Bacon. 

“On the top line, starting to the right, we find simply the / of 
Figure. There is novat the beginning or end of any word on 
this line. We now read back, on the second line, to the left. We 
light on the 7 of for as the frst terminal r after the first terminal 
f. We must nowseek the next terminal a. Continuing our thread- 
like course, on the third line, to the right, we get the @ just before 
strife. Coming back, on the next line, we get as the first terminal 
n after this a the V of Nature. Continuing onward, on the next 
line, to the right, we get, as the next ¢ after this 7, the ¢c of coudd. 
There is no terminal 7 till we arrive at the z of zz, on the next 
line. Ours is in the word as. We have thus spelled /vamczs. 

“Spell Bacon: Thread the next line, to the right, and continue 
to the left on the following one, looking for aterminal 4. The first 
6 we come to is that in dvasse... 2... 

“The a we get from a//. Going to the right, again, we find that 
the first c after this @ is the ¢ of caz mot; continuing on the last 
line, to the left, we find the 9 in om, and the final z is the initial of 
Vot.. Thus, on the last word (in the order of reading) of the last 
line of the poem, the acrostic is concluded. We have spelled 
Francis Bacon.” ; 


“The Tempest ” is the first play in the Folio, and in it, we are 
told, over ten signatures have been found. The entire First Folio 


contains roughly two hundred of these acrostics. Further: 


“They occur on the first and last pages of the plays with few 
exceptions, and practically always on the wrongly numbered pages, 
of which there aremany. In modern editions of Shakespeare the 
acrostics are lost, since they are purely typographical, and must 
have been adjusted, if not inserted, in proof. ‘Venus and Adonis,’ 
‘The Passionate Pilgrim,’ ‘The Phoenix and the Turtle,’ are among 
the books where these acrostics exist. Bacon’s name is also signed 
by anacrostic toa book of ‘Essayes, Religious Meditations, Places 
of Perswasion and Disswasion,’ as well as toa ‘Translation of 
Certaine Psalms,’ both volumes bearing his name in the dedication. 

“Can these signatures be accidents? It is possible that one 
might be an accident. In fact, an excellent signature of Francis 
Bacon has been discovered on a page of a book of poems by 
Shelley. This is an indication of the truth that it is possible, tho 
unlikely, to find one anywhere by accident. If acertain train from 
New York encountered a cow on the track, say one mile out of 
each important station on the way to Boston, we should be driven 
to the conclusion that human design was at work, for cows are not 
noted for concerted action. In regard, more particularly, to these 
acrostic signatures in Shakespeare, a mathematician has stated 
that one from corner to corner on the first page of a book anda 
second from corner to corner on the last page of the same book (as 
in the case of ‘The Rape of Lucrece’) utterly removed all doubts 
as to the accidental nature of the cipher. 

“Fortunately for Bacon, however, Providence does not work 
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haphazard. The question now comes: Does not the making of 
the acrostic seriously hamper the writer ? Let me answer witha 
practical specimez. Iam writing this paragraph to state a definite 
idea. I wish at the same time to sign zt with an acrostic of the 
name Francis Bacon. If, therefore, the reader will read on the 
terminal letters, beginning at the first letter of the paragraph, and 
spell in the regular way, weaving in and out as before, alternately, 
to the right and left, he will find that he will conclude with the last 
letter of the last word of the paragraph, thus closing the acrostic. 
After the first draft of this paragraph, the changes I had to make 
so that it would embrace the cipher came to about seve.” 


WOMAN'S LOVE FOR CHOPIN 


T is often said that Chopin is the Poe of the piano. But this 
comparison Mr. Henderson tries to upset by applying a femi- 
nine test. If Chopin truly were the musical companion of that 
singular mind, says the critic of Ze Sux (New York), women 
would be less likely to love him. Neither Poe nor his German 
congener, Hofmann, are greatly relished by women. Chopin, on 
the other hand, numbers his devotees mainly among women, and, 
says Mr. Henderson, this is because of the “singularly appealing 
character of his music.” It is the appeal, the writer goes on to 
discriminate, “of the man whose incapacity seeks its complement 
in the superior steadiness and purity of the eternal feminine.” He 
pauses to observe that “it is no pertinent comment on this view 
that George Sand was morally neither steady nor pure.” He finds 
his reason in a general law of woman’s nature which he thus 
interprets : 


“The weakness of man is the strength of woman. 
has been in all time his protectress. She is the incarnate parent 
and guardian. When the strong man stands before her she rejoices 
in his strength and is ready to twine herself about him as the vine 
about the oak. But she is equally happy to be the support of the 
weak, and it is in acting as the prop and the defense of some such 
nature as that which sang the major melody of the famous funeral 
march that she rises to heights of extraordinary splendor. This is 
the woman who in hours of ease is uncertain and coy, but in the 
hour of agony is a ministering angel. 

“Here then we may perhaps find the true explanation of woman’s 
love of Chopin’s music. It is beyond question that his greater 
works soar in regions to which her reason and her imagination, 
save in a few scattered instances, are strangers. Yet in these very 
works exist characteristic qualities which are more frankly exposed 
in the composer’s more popular creations.” 


She is and 


Such an accounting of woman’s love for Chopin would bear ill 
an application to the cases of Poeand Hofmann. Mr. Henderson 
writes : 


“The resemblances between Chopin and Poe lie fairly on the 
surface, but they are neither vital nor masterful. The music- 
lover who understands the philosophy of form can discern them 
ata glance. As for the brotherhood of the spirit supposed to 
bind these two, it is but a distant family resemblance. And it 
is not a factor in the worship of Chopin by woman.” 


What the woman feels in the music of Chopin, we read, is: the 
underlying weakness of the personal fiber which constructed it. 
Further: 


“The Chopin of the D-flat valse is a humorist of the progeny of . 
Italian ‘concetti.’ The Chopin of the saccharine funeral march a 
master laboring in the refuse of his worst banalities. Only in the 
first and last movements of this composition does he rise to his 
own surface, but these are the movements for which the palpita- 
ting among women care nothing. The other movements touch 
deeply the lighter souls among the world’s better half, for they 
combine gentle sentimentality with mediocrity of invention. The 
weakness of the personality of the artist is here disclosed brilliantly 
in polished and ingratiating art. Woman yields to the appeal of 
its elegant littleness. She receives into her heart the fluttering 
spirit.” 
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THE STANDARD OF PERFECTION 


BY FRANK H. VIZETELLY, F. S. A. 


Managing Editor of The Standard Dictionary; Member of the Society for the Encouragement of the Arts, Manufacture and Commerce. 


PERFECTION is a quality that is attained only after years of 
patient perseverance; it is the fruit of calm, deliberate determina- 
tion to reach the highest degree of excellence attainable to man. 
In the making of pianos, perfection is that phase which the leading 
manufacturers strive for but which only a very few succeed in at- 
taining ; it is the result of individual effort and personal supervision. 
No one who has walked through a piano-maker’s workshop has 
any idea of the great number of important details that go into the 
making of a high-grade piano. Few, indeed, can realize the extent 
of the investment that must be made before a perfect instrument 
can be offered for sale. 

William Knabe, founder of the great company which bears his 
name, which now makes more than 3500 per annum, won renown 
through the thoroughness and excellence of his workmanship. He 
built pianos with infinite care and masterful knowledge. With him 
time was always subservient to art. He took much longer to con- 
struct his instrument than did the ordinary piano manufacturer, 
but he always had the satisfaction of knowing that the best work- 
manship that brains and art could command had been employed in 
making his instrument. Little wonder then that a man who built 
on such a solid foundation should have built so well, and that to-day 
the Knabe factory covers more than six acres of ground and nearly 
500,000 square feet of floor space, irrespective of the great lumber 
yards where more than a million dollars’ worth of choice, costly, 
and rare woods, collected at enormous risks and great expense 
from all parts of the world, are stored for seasoning and for use 
when occasion offers. These factories are without question the 
largest in the world, and within their walls are stored vast quanti- 
ties of ivory, leather, felt, wire strings, cloth, screws, tuning-pins, 
and the hundred and one smaller accessories used in piano-making. 

The Knabe family of to-day, direct descendants of the founder, 
give the same personal care and attention to the details of piano 
construction. Entering the factory as apprentices, they have risen 
step by step through the departments until they have attained 
complete mastery of the art of piano-making, and there is no piano 
manufactured in the world to-day the making of which has so long 
been entirely under the supervision of one family. Assisting them 
there is a vast army of especially trained and efficient employees, 
many of whom have spent from twenty to thirty years in the factory. 
They are the experts who are living the life that only the artist 
lives, laboring as lovingly over each instrument as does the sculp- 
tor over the marble masterpieces of his creation. To them, the 
mellow tones of some recently completed instrument are as the 
awakening of a soul that sings a song sublime; the heart of the 
instrument has spoken, and as each string vibrates and the rich 
volume of sound strikes the éar, it is as if a living creature spoke. 
Pride of workmanship under such conditions is pardonable, and 
every worker shares in it. But to make a perfect instrument takes 
time. Let no one imagine that high-grade pianos are assembled 
together like so many of the packing-case type of instruments of 
music that are offered for sale nowadays. The very best of 
material, honest workmanship, scientific accuracy in every detail 
are the essentials of all pianos that are up to the standard of per- 
fection established by Knabe. 

This standard of perfection in pianos has been maintained by 
William Knabe & Company. After nearly three-quarters of a 
century of painstaking labor, this company ranks to-day second to 
none. Its instruments are recognized as the best that human in- 


genuity and human effort can make. If you want such a piano 
made to order, it will take from six months to two years to make 
it—the time depending upon the style and design, and dating from 
the day when the log is taken from the lumber-yard and sent to the 
sawmill. 

The evolution of the piano from its prototype the du/cimer took 
no less than 1,500 years. This prototype was known for ages as 
the saxtir to both the Arabs and the Persians. It was played 
with the hand with leather-covered plectra, and this feature was 
adopted in the early instruments fitted with finger-keys. 

The ¢améoura was the first keyed instrument. Guido Arentino, a 
Benedictine monk of the tenth century, has been credited with the 
invention of musical notation and of finger-keys ; and it isclaimed 
that he applied them first to the organ in g50. But in 757 Con- 
stantine V., Emperor of Byzantium, presented asa gift to Pepin 
le Bref, King of France, an organ having finger-keys (c/avis). 
Among other names given to the dulcimer were the cyméa/ly of the 
Poles and the cémbalom of the Magyars. 

The title of Christofale to the distinction of having invented the 
piano is now pretty well established. The Italians designate him 
as Bartolmeo Cristoforo. -He made his first instrument while in 
the employ of the Duke of Tuscany in :710. This showed him to 
be a mechanical genius. He introduced improvements in the 
mechanism, the case, and the sounding-board of both the harpsi- 
chord and the piano. 

The clavectn or harpsichord was the direct forerunner of the 
piano and had considerable vogue. This too wasa stringed instru- 
ment in which the strings were not struck by hammers but plucked 
by quills operated by finger-keys. Originally this instrument had 
three octaves, then four, then five, and at the end of the eighteenth 
century it had six. Originally each note had two strings. Primi- 
tive as was the first of these instruments, improvements have 
steadily been made in it, until the standard of perfection in the 
world-famous Knabe Piano was reached. Every one of the mu- 
sical nations of the earth may be said to have shared in the 
development of the piano. The Italian was closely followed by 
the German, and he in turn by the French, the English, and the 
American, until to-day one must look to an American manufacturer 
for an instrument of the highest grade. To the inventive genius 
of the American manufacturer we owe all the important modern 
improvements that have been made in the pianoforte, and to none 
more than to the company founded by William Knabe almost sev- 
enty-five years ago. 

The Knabe piano is not merely a work of art built on scientific 
principles; it is an instrument with the soul of music within its 
case. Its tonesand melodies speak to the heart—they are sublime. 

It was of such music that Carlyle said: “It is a kind of un- 
fathomable speech which leads us to the edge of the Infinite and 
lets us gaze into that!” 

Of the qualities of the Knabe piano more competent experts 
than I have attested and none more freely than the great Saint- 
Saéns. “The ease and evenness of the action,” says he, “the lim- 
pidity and charm of the tone, above all, that rare quality possest 
to sustain toneand sing like a human voice, as well as the varieties 
of tone-color met with, all combine in making it the most magnifi- 
cent and delightful instrument it is my good fortune to play upon.” 

The Knabe piano has stood the test of time; buy one and you 
buy the Standard of Perfection in piano manufacture of the world. 
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IF IT ISN’°’T AN EASTMAN. IT ISN’T A KODAK. 









The Top Notch in 
Pocket Photography 











34 Folding Pocket Kodak 


Every detail of design, material and workmanship has been worked out with 
the utmost care to produce a camera of the widest capabilities, yet it retains the Kodak 
simplicity—and ‘‘ Kodak ’’ you know, means photography with the bother left out. 

A feature of the 1909 model is the Kodak Ball Bearing 
Shutter, in which we have embodied a new principle in shut- 
ter construction. The leaves are in five segments, mounted 
entirely on bal) bearings and open in the form of a star, 
thus admitting a much greater amount of light in a given 

time than any other between the lens type of shutter. Prac- 
tically frictionless and with a precision and smoothness that 


are a mechanical delight. 








No. 3A Folding Pocket Kodak, pictures 32% x 5%, $20.00. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
Se tact te mall, ROCHESTER, N.Y, The Kodak City. 


the dealers or by mail, 
















THE KLIP BINDER 
Drs WAL WAL COMMAS Fon OF {he suRcority af 
this binder to all other devices. It has established | 


‘d of merit in thousands of offices and 


fomes. “Send to-day for Booklet and Price List. { ( 


ii. A. BALLARD PYiishield, Mass, 
A Genuine Red Cedar 
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CANA, PUREECTION WITOR 69, 
1382 24 Ave.. Detralt. Mich. Z of to 25 H. Po 
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Themes | Bag. 135 Greenwich Street, New York 





Bosc’ “Vulean” Stylo Bens 


The ONLY perfect, non-leakable stylo pens at a mod- | 
erate price. Indispensable sea 


traveling, 










Window Seat Chest 


Ry? 
"ay %, 


came This chest is a beautiful dull-red natural finish, heavily bound with / 
By ios” eee wide copper bands, and old-fashion flat- fheaded copper rivets, It | 
? Agents ) 4s the highest perlection of ornament and utility ever attained in ) 
postpat upon > Wanted) 2ttistic household furniture. A tasteful, elegant treasure, and a 
receipt of price. es “chem Certain protection for furs and woolens against dust, moths and 
dampness. Precisely the proptr thing as a wedding or birthday 
j. Y. ULLRICH 2 & CO. “Op DA. We prepay Lreighr (tom factory to home, retarning price 


and paying return freight if <linsatisfactory. 
different styles and prices. 


PIEDMONT ERED 


Send for catalog of 
CHEST CO. _iegt.20, “Statesville, I.0. ( 


afactu. 
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CURREN T POETRY 


The Song of the Goose Girl 
By Aix EGERTON 


King Arthur and his knights go riding by 
by, 
Queen Guinivere and Lancelot go riding by, 
Who keep my flock the road beside, 
Have seen them ride 
And heard them sing: 
“Tt is the Spring, 


, go riding 


and I, 


And trees once more are blossoming.”’ 


I heard Sir Lancelot sing: 
Heart’s Desire, 

The spark of life has fanned yet once again to flame 
of fire.”’ 


““O Heart’s Desire, my 


I heard the Queen’s voice caroling: 

“‘It is the Spring, 

The breath of May 

And cuckoo's lay 

Have called us back to earth this day.”’ 


From Avalon they come on each May-day, on cach 
May-day, 
Through Camelot and Lyonesse to Joyous Garde, the 
wend their way. 
I keep my flock the road beside, 
And see them ride 
And hear them sing: 
“Tt is the Spring, 


And Life once more is blossoming.”’ 


O Queen of rainbow mist from shore to shore, and 
shore to shore, 


As onward through this drowsy land of ours you 
pass once more, 
There comes the first call of the Spring, 
And as you sing 
With sudden zest 
At your behest 
Men hail once more the Mystic Quest 
—Westminster Gazette (London). 


The Hill o’ Dreams. 


My grief! for the days by an’ done, 

When I was a young girl straight an’ tall, 
Comin’ alone at set o’ sun 

Up the high hill-road from Cushendall. 
I thought the miles no hardship then, 

Nor the road long weary to my feet— 


For the thrushes sang in the cool deep glen 
An’ the evenin’ air was cool an’ sweet. 


My head with many a thought was throng 
An’ many a dream as [ never told; 
My heart would lift at a wee bird’s song. 
Or at seein’ a whin-bush crowned with gold. 
An’ always I'd look back at the say 
Or the turn o’ the road shut out the sight 


OAL the long waves cutlin into the bay, 


An’ breakin’ in foam where the sands is white. 


was mamed young on a daceny than, 
As many would ca)\ a prudent choice, 

But he never could hear how the river ran 
Singin’ a song in a changin’ voice. 

Nor thought to see on the bay’s blue wather 
A ship with yellow sails unfurled, 

Bearin’ away a king's young daughter 


Over the brim of the heavin’ world. 


The hills seems weary now to my feet, 
The miles be’s many, and dreams be’s few, 
The evenin’ air’s not near so sweet, 
The birds don't sing as they used to do. 
An’ I’m that tired at the top of the hill 
That Lhavent the heart to turn at all, 
To watch the curlin’ breakers fill 
The wee round bay at Cushendall. 


—New (reland Review. 





lF YOUR DINNER DISTRESSES 
alt a teaspoon of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in hai 


ass of water brings quick relief—makes digcestior 
natural and casy. 
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SHEAR WIT 


Not Within His Jurisdiction.—A _ well-known 
New York judge invited a friend of his, a lawyer from 
Boston, to go for a short trip on his yacht. A storm 
came up and the boat began to roll and toss in a man- 
ner which the Boston lawyer did not relish. 

The judge laid a hand on his friend’s shoulder and 
said: ‘‘ My dear fellow, is there anything I can do to 
make you comfortable?” 

‘“ Yes,’’ was the grim reply, ‘overrule this motion.” 
—Brooklyn Life. 





The Principal One.—StTELLA—" Have you saved 
your gas receipts?” 


BELLa—‘‘ Yes, I have an engagement ring.’’— 
Harper's Bazar, 
A Recipe.—‘‘ Whenever I try to make a speech, 





everybody laughs.” 

‘1 know how to fix that.” 

‘*How?*’ 

“Try to say something funny.””—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 

“Not Any To-Day. are Monday was the} | 
young wife's first wash day, and the comical way in 
which she went about pinning the clothes on the line 
convinced the watchful neighbors that housework 
experience had never before been hers. 

“‘Ash-es! Ash-es!’”’ boomed a mighty voice far 
down the alley. 

It came nearer and nearer until a grimy face lifted } 
itself over the top of her fence and a great bellow 
startled her into dropping one of hubby’s socks. 

*‘Ash-es! Ash-es!”” 

The bride uttered a little scream. “No,” she said | 
timidly. ‘‘I’m afraid we don’t want any to-day.’’— 


—Philadelphia Times. 





Keeps Its Balance.—SnHe—"“ Does the course of 
their love run smooth?” 


He—‘ Oh, yes: there are banks on both sides.”’— 
New York Evening Telegram. 





MEMORY MENDING 
What Food alone Can Do for the Memory. 








The influence of food upon the brain and 
memory is so little understood that people 
ar» inclined to marvel at it. 

Take a person who has been living on im- 
properly selected food and him upon a 
scientific diet in which the food Grape-Nuts 
is largely used and the increase of mental 
power that fo)lows is truly remarkable. 

A Canadian who was sent to Colorado for 
his health illustrates this point in a most 
convincing manner: 

‘““One year ago I came from Canada a 


Nervous wreck, 80 my physician said, and 
reduced in weight to almost a skeleton and 


my memory was so poor that conversations 
had to be repeated that had taken place 
only a few hours before. I was unable to 


rest day or night for my nervous system 


Was shattered, 
“The change of climate helped me a little 


but it was soon seen that this was not all 


Wha ) needed, 1 required the proger selec- 


tion of food although I did not realize it 
until a friend recommended Grape-Nuts to 


me and ) gave this loot a Thorough trial, 


Then I knew what the right food could do 
and I began to change in my feelings and 


bodiy condinon. 


‘“‘This kept up unti) now aiter 6 months 
use of Grage-Nuts all my nervous trouble 


has entirely disappeared, } have gained In 
flesh all that I had lost and what is more 


wonderful to me than anything else my 
memory is as good as it ever was. 


wrape-Nuts has remade me all over, 
mind and body, when £ never expected 
ro be well and happy ‘again.” ‘There's 
a Reason 
Took for the famous little book, “The 
Road.to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They art penv- 


ine, true, and full of human interest. 


This Royal ee ee Timeprece 


Delivered ott: To Your Home 
WITHOUT A DOLLAR DOWN 


Few more sumptuous or appropriate articles of furnishing for the tasteful home 
could be imagined than this splendid timepiece. None could be more lastingly 
appreciated in any refined home than this beautiful clock. We are the manufac- 
turers of this clock. We ship it direct from the factory, and give you the benefit 
of saving the profits of salesmen, jobbers and retailers. You cannot duplicate a 
clock of the reliability and beauty of this beautiful colonial timepiece at several 
times the price we are now offering it. 


No other timepiece can compare in the beauty of its 
Jurnishing to the clock of our forefathers duplicated in 


THE ITHACA 
HALL CLOCK 


The charm of a tall clock for hall or stairway or room 


appeais to every lover of the home beautifu). The faseina- 
tion of such a clock grows with its faithfc] service, and. 


goon it becomes a friend none would spare. 


Attractive Features of Our 
Special Offer Clock 


Si The clock stands 74 feet from the floor, the full tall-clock height, an 
Ze imposing addition to the home furnishings. 
Finis es offer you selection of polished cherry. mahoganized and polished 

Top ornaments brass, polished and lacquered. Solid cast brass 
eel ies extension handle on lower a 








Cr ystals br" = of extra French glses, giving a very rich appearance to the 


Dial ? tase aia is twelve and one-half inches square with black Arabic 


Our Mantart. heavy brass movement, running 8 days on one 
Siasemsaet 


winding. The pendulum is of polished brass. A sweet, rich, 
soft-toned gong strikes the hours and half-hou 


Absolutely Guaranteed for 10 Years 


This clock should give faithful service for an entire lifetime. We 
guarantee it for a decade. Workmanship and materials throughout are 
the very best obtainable. 

Since 1865 we have been making Clocks. Ithaca Cal- 
endar Clocks are world renowned for their reliability 


E SEND IT FREE FOR INSPECTION 


E GUARANTEE SATISFACTION 


Our knowledge of the reliability, beauty and charm of this clock, and 
WUT COUNICON that it will please you beyond your anticipations, lead us 


to make this most unusua) Approval offer. \pon recedp\ of Vae coupon 
ore we wil) ship the clock to you from our factory, prepaying all 
If itis not what you expected, or does not please you, you may 


shy TE WACK 1 US, Carriage charges collect. The examination will 
not cost you a single cent. It the ¢ lock }s acrepiad)e, vse \\ len days and 


en if satisfactory remit to and the balance $3 3.00 
care to pay in one sum, remit a r= cash price—$29.50. per month for eight months, or, if you 


Low Price and Little Payments 
Within Reach of Al} mei 


CALENDAR 
We have had long experience in shipping clocks, and every CLE 


i -4 

COMPANY, 

clock leaves our factory securely boxed and packed. During Ye 1 Adoma Biya, 
past forty Our years we have N. 


been selling high grade time- Ithaca, 
PIRLRS. Qur customers ran into the ee ak Our — Pn F special oer © of an 

py y the Shack Hall Clock to ‘TRE 
are rendering faithfu) service n homes a) ove iprenaes Diemer seskae 


Nation. Ve. now thatif you once saw this beautiful 
aa 
hall clock you would not be without it. Remember of Sheae aie ee 


we take a)) risk. 3 
THE [THACA CALENDAR 
CLOCK CO. Months, or to, remit the cagh 
20 AdamsSt, YIHACA,N.Y. provided the clock is not aceopeed in aaa 


If interested in Calendar Clocks send 
for catalog. 


(it stands seven and one-half feet high) 





cherry. mahoganized or panned 
) for inspection. If the Boke a 
B82 28 ry I agree to i t $8.00 
inten daysof its receipt, i payt 
ance ot the price, B.H 4 Month tore eight 
months, or to remit the cash price, $2.50, 
i 
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EXTERIOR VARNISH 


(GREEN LABEL BRAND) 











is a wonderful) varnish for outside or inside 
exposed woodwork. Especially adapted 


for front doors, window sash and sills. Is 
very elastic and flows out with a beautiful 


deep lustre. Is for use upon exposed parts 
of residences, buildings, yachts, etc., or 


wherever an exterior or spar varnish Is 


required. 
PRICE 
$4.00 per gallon 
Quarts $1.00 each 


For sale by paint dealers everywhere. 
If not at yours, we will send by express 


prepaid on receipt of price. 
Full descriptive price list on application. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY 


Makers of High Grade Varnishes for all purposes 
2777 Rockefeller Bldg... CLEVELAND, OHIO 


y 











PAINT THAT 


FLOODS ROOMS WITH LIGHT 





Gy 


ZS 
turns walls and ceiling into a great reflector, which 


utilizes all the light, makes daylight more effective and 
shortens hours for using gas or electricity. Gloss-O- 


Lite will reduce your lighting bills, and is in other ways 
an ideal paint for interiors. 
Gloss-O-Lite is PERMANEN 


most unfavorable conditions. 
It doesn’t chip or powder off. 


‘TLY WHITE except under 
It has a porcelain-like finish. 


It gives least possible lodg- 
ment for dust. It can be washed without impairi 6. surface, 


and is absolutely sanitary. Two coats of Gloss-O-Lite do 


better work than three coats of ordinary paint, cost less and 
wear longer. you own or managea 


Textile Mill Hotel Power Plant 

Factory Office Building Department Store Brewery 

Printing Shop Warehouse Theatre Laundry 
or any building where good lighting and sanitary conditions are 
needed let us tell you the reasons why Gloss-O-Lite was selected for 
use on many of the finest business buildings. Not sold by dealers. 


U.S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO., 14 Dudley St., ‘Providence, R. I. 


Creamery 
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Wis Explanation,—The milkman stood before her, 
nervously twirling his hat in his hands. 
“‘So,’’ she said, sternly, ‘‘you have come 
) “Yes, madam. You sent for me, 
) replied. 
“‘T wished to tell you that I found 
mik yesterday morning.” 


‘I am sorry, 


at last?” 


\ believe,” he 
a mit.now in the 


madam: but if the cows wi)) drink 


from the brook instead of from the trough, I can not 


| help it.”’—Harper’s Weekly. 


Meant for Encouragement.— “ARTIST —" Yes, T 


keep pegging away. Sometimes I get discouraged and 
‘What's the use?’”’ 


Don't give up, old man, 


say to myself, 
RRIEND—" You can't do 
"— Judge. 


worse than you've done, you know 


Yhe Beason.—The ‘cloeing CONVETSALION Was 


overheard between two boys, 


‘. Joe, 


| have to. When they wants anything, they just pu) 


and five: 
they don’t 


aged seven 
why can’t chickens talk?”’ “Aw, 


pease wish-bones and they gets their wish.”’ The 
Delineator, 
Woman Suffrage.—GLiapvys—‘‘So you've sent 
Herbert about his business, have you?” 


MayYBELLE—“ Yes. 
—recall on him.’’- 
\ 


But I have since used the—er 
—Chicago Tribune. 


A Question.—UncLE Jor—‘‘ Yes, Teddy, it is 
| quite possible that there are people in the moon.” 
| Littte Teppy—'' Well, what becomes of them 
when there isn’t any moon?’’—United Presbyterian. 
| A Pirate.—‘' What do you think of Miss Calihope’s 
{ voice?’’ whispered the tall girl with the mountainous 
pompadour. 
‘*She sings like a pirate,”’ 
the starry vest. 


growled the rude man in 
“Like a pirate? Gracious! And what is the re- 
semblance?” 

“She's rough on the high C’s.” 


News. 


—Chicago Daily 





A Suggestion.—Mr. Sinprr—“T see that this 
here piano-playin’ Paderewski has got the rheuma 
tism in his hand so he can’t play.” 

Mrs. SimpLE—'' Then why don't he use one of these 
mechanical pianos?’’—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


It Sure Ain’t.— 
said Uncle Eben, 


“Money may make the mare go, 
“but I don’t see as it’s much of a 


guaranty agin kickin’ ”"—W Jashington Star. 


The Spice of Life.- 
variety in your boarding-house?” 

| Seymovur—“ Well, 
‘for the meals.” 


} 


eit LEY—" Do you have much 


we have three different names 


—London World, 





Half Done.—“ 


“Dear, dear, these men always do things by halves.” 
—Weggendorjer Blaetter (Munich). 


Your husband has merely fainted.” 


Encouraging.—'‘‘ Tell me frankly, sir, what do 


you think of my daughter’s voice?’”’ 
“Well, madam, [ think she may have a brilliant 
future in water-color painting.’’— Figaro (Paris). 


| 


In the Black Forest.—‘‘ That man's passport is 


all right. Why does the policeman carry him off?” 
““Oh, the policeman is afraid to go home through 


the dark woods alone.”—Meggendorfer Blaetter (Mu- 


nich), 
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A Needless Warning.—Very often the friend 
©, 4 who slaps you heartily on the back is getting ready . 
ee he Seen Hes New York’s Three Public Libraries United in One Group 
5s A Wasted Evening.—First Music Critic—‘‘I WAstTon ran RES NOK 7 =FILDEN Ti 
. . tg a INS’? = f 
7. wasted a whole evening by going to that new pian- a — = -\ 
r ist’s concert last night!” z Bap Vif & Ez ) 
Suconp Music Critic—* Why?” <=; - / 
First Music Critic—'‘His playing was above =e = i y = \ 
rt criticism !’’-——/udge. ) = h, 1} 
ssaekiere 4, SS { 
id = -\ 
The Only Way.—‘‘ We a)] make blunders. I —t ;| 
0 thought once I was a square peg when I was really a - j 
round one.” : 
‘* How did you find out your mistake?”’ y : 
. 1 got into a hole!’’—Boston Transcript. ( 
a Stuck.—GuUNNER—*‘ Why in the world do the 
Y AS € e to old Foggman as ? : e = 
)) falows around this club allude U 
be | ‘Mr. Automobile?’ He’s not swift, is he?” aaa eX 8 XC KC NSIVE LOTES united mM One Group 
GuYER—"“‘ Just the opposite. It’s a polite way of we 
calling him o}d ‘Stick in the Mud?" —Clricago News, Za 
it an : 
Either is Correct.—‘‘ A book-worm,” said papa, o 
er “Ss a person who would rather read than eat, or it is a 2 Ay) 
ale Wiis My 
worm that would rather eat than read.’’—/nudianapo- if 1 
his Journal. 
is gees 
Valuable Information.—-A—‘‘I used a word in 
m speaking to my wife which offended her sorely a 
week ago. She has not spoken a syllable to me — Adie 
since,” SS wii : as 
's B—‘‘ Would you mind telling me what it was?”— A New York City landmark. ee ~ <2 - ea xoey ‘The Men's section occupying 
Ss q > o . . Stewar q y - ; H , 
ie Fliegende Blaetter. | greatness, reconstructed pad "in 2 Fourteen Galleries of So ae ee 
rearranged now wholly as a Furnishing and Decoration 
: : . 
2 Courage Begets Courage.—YouNG WIFE (as a Woman’s Store. with work shops. 
| beggar gobbles down one of her biscuits)— Thank A P ° £ P e F > hi 
i heaven! That fellow makes me believe in myse)f omt Q Togress m Urns Ing Homes 
ly again.’’—Meggendorfer Blaetter. the particulars of which are important to everybody building anew or reconstructing the old. 
It is now an admitted fact that we have worked out a great thought in constructing our large 
new building especially to install a new kind of Furnishing and Decoration business, wherein 
is CURRENT EVENTS we have now upwards of three millions of dollars in fine and distinctive Furniture, Draperies 
a- weil and Floor Coverings and a)) that pertains to a home, and are able at all times to assemble and 
group the actual pieces of Furniture, Wall, Window and Floor Coverings and show by a staff 
se May 7.—Finnish election results show that the Diet of artistic and experienced men the harmonious furnishings of a single simple or elaborate room, 
will carry on the struggle against Russian control. or an entire mansion swung into balance and harmony, according to the individuality of the 
May 10.—The ceremony of girding the Sword of | owner, with cost estimated, not by pictures or photographs, but definitely and reasonably by the 
- Osman on Mohamed Y.is carried out at the Ayoub actual articles, This business, just begun, is the growing quantity of the Wanamaker business, 
a at sc clic ald Nes dae he Mea’ | twelve years in New York and in Philadelphia for the last 48 years. Behind it there are all 
Stafl Bill o: to accept the Cabinet's resignation. our valuable mistakes, and costly experiences and perfected systems, to enable us to perform in 
The Mauretania breaks the Atlantic record east- the best manner whatever we undertake. 
h | a aus ark re eg oy ow eed The House Palatial is a lofty, solidly built mansion of two stories, within our building, 
er cg — with 24 spacious rooms, furnished equally well with many of the best of the Fifth Avenue 
a4 aeie- cic ia tak Gaus: Ot eeta: atiatinnion residences. Smaller and simpler buildings are in course of construction to show, beside the 
vote to strike at once after the Chamber of Depu- richest, the humblest and moderate though thoroughly artistic examples of Furnishing. 
anaes Seatac: axncuaae te imac Correspondence invited, and a full staff of competent people ready to take on and execute 
& tion to make no concession. promptly any work entrusted to us. Freightage from New York is a small matter in com- 
China and Russia sign an agreement regarding the parison with obvious satisfactions gained, 
government of the ussian railway zone in an- ° . sos . 
churia, based on the sovereignty of China, and on Fre te de ong have learned how to be economic and artistic and do things 
lo assuring protection to foreign interests. en desired, 
May 12.—~Pwenty four mutineers of the army and We have a little Guide Book to the Store, which we will _ 
it navy are hanged in Constantinople. be glad to send you. It tells much about our business : : 
The Cuban House of Representatives, by a vote of > the merchandise, and will tell you about our specialized 
52 to 20, passes the National Lottery Bill. a = that 7 _ 7 just whet Mssatase to 
. . . asi or, when you want to iow about our stocks. 
is May 13.—The Turkish Chamber of Deputies ap- card request will bring it. Address 
” proves the. Turko-Bulgarian protocol Settlin all 
claims arising through the proclamation 0; ul- 
h garia’s independence. J OHN WANAMAKER —— 
1- = SSS 
aanoaeenae NEW YORK Foyer Hall, House Palatia 
od WASHINGTON 
May 7.—A statue of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
is unveiled in Washington, 
May 1o.—President Taft appoints Henry Groves ANU) TURAL, 
O’Connor, a Democrat. United States Judge for ; a. fs 
the Eastern District of North Carolina. , 
May 11.—The President through the State Depart- 
ment congratulates the Shah on the reestablish- 
ment of a constitutional régime. ~~ \E 
% MY Near » ay Sap \ 
May 12.—Th inations of Oscar S. Straus, f GUN re PIIVAS ya 
Ambassador Ho Furkey. an WW. Rockhill for Pr ; <n “aS 4 Raby ‘ = 7, <—s. ake NS 
mbassador to Russia, are sent to the Senate by se A ge Ant COTTTT ibd 
pnbomedet i nes prightty in shouse where 
GENERAL \ Y b : h d ° $ +“ i 
= ~ i 
May 1o.— James H. Boyle and his wife, a S SS / a OQ IS cS { rf, b Uu t Di tt 
oyle, convicted ot kidnaping Willie hitla, are -. e ” : ° 
sentenced to life and 25 years, respectively, in the and d P f -_ 
means es i are close of kin=Try itin 
May 12.—A monumient to Captain Henry Wirz, yo ; B | is - ORR 
commander of Andersonville prison, is unveiled ur n ex o use Cc ean 1 n a 
in Andersonville, Georgia. 
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A GUIDE TO THE NEW BOOKS 


Altsheler, Joseph A. The Recovery—A Story 
of Kentucky. 12mo, pp. 353. New York: Frank 
F. Lovell Co. $1.50. 


Andreyev, Leonid. The Seven Who were Hanged 


—A Story. Frontispiece. 1r2mo, pp. 190. New 
York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. $r. 
Bainbridge, William Seaman. Life's Day— 
Guide-Posts and Danger-Signals in Health. 12mo, 
pp. 308. New York: Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.35 
net. 
Bartlett, Frederick Drin. The Web of the 


Golden Spider. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. 
Bates, E. Katharine. Do the Dead Depart? and 


Other Questions. 12mo, pp. 263. New York: 
Dodge Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Bohannon, Hattie Donovan. The Light of 
Stars. r2mo, pp. 351. New York: R. F. Fenno 
& Co. $1 net. : 

Brebner, Percy. A Royal Ward. _ Illustrated. 
I12mo, pp. 343. Boston: Little, Brown&Co. $1.50. 

Browning, Robert. Rabbi Ben Ezra. 16mo, 
pp. 21. Portland, Me.: Thomas B. Mosher. 

Calhoun, Frances Boyd. Miss Minerva and 
William Green Hill. Illustrated. 16mo, pp. 212. 


Chicago: Reilly & Britton Co. $1. 


Carr, Clark E. The Railway Mail Service. Il- 


lustrated. 12mo, pp. 48. Chicago: A. C. McClurg 
& Co. 

Carter, Charles Frederick. When _ Railroads 
Were New. 8vo, pp. 324. New York: Henry Holt 
& Co. $2 net. 


The railroad, as a historical phenome- 
non, mechanical, social, and economic, has 
been very much neglected in literature. 
Every one uses the steam-cars; few, if any, 
know much about the beginning of the 
American engine, the steps by which it 
was developed, until it became the pro- 
pelling force of a ‘‘flyer.”” Art has shown 
us in E. L. Henry’s charming picture the 
point at which steam-power superseded 
the mule-drawn barge, which carried the 
traveler ‘‘remote’’ and certainly if not 
‘“‘unfriended,”’ at any rate ‘‘slow,”’ along 
the Erie Canal. But few know about the 
‘Stourbridge Lion,” the ‘‘Best Friend 
of Charleston,’’ the ‘‘Sandusky,’’ the 
first locomotive with a whistle, or Peter 
Cooper’s ‘‘Tom Thumb."’ Then there are 
the geniuses who invented the successive 
improvements in the engine, the engineers 
who surmounted physical obstructions in 
a safe and level roadbed, and the giants of 
finance and administration who opened up 
the country by the vast lines which have 
transformed the continent from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific, from Winnipeg and 
Seattle to New Orleans. 

The story is told in a clear, accurate, 
and interesting manner in the present 
volume, which is enriched with many il- 
lustrations and should find a place in every 
popular library. 


Chamberlain, Lucia. 
Door. Illustrated. 12mo, 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co. 


Chambers, Robert W. Special Messenger. 
260. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


Very different from the recent society 
novels that have come from the pen of 
Mr. Chambers is ‘‘Special Messenger,” a 
stirring tale of the Civil War. While it is 
primarily a war story, and as such of spe- 
cial interest to masculine readers, there is 
yet enough of the romantic element to in- 
terest the other sex as well. It teils of the 
novel adventures and hair-breadth escapes 
of a fair young woman who, Southern by 
birth but of Northern sympathies, becomes 
a special messenger of the Union army. 
By ingenious devices and consummate act- 
ing, more than one Confederate officer is 


The Other Side of the 
pp. 276. Indianapolis: 
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outwitted and a few hearts broken in the 
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‘of aborigines and settlers alike. 
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bargain. In spite of her mannish occu- 
pation, the Special Messenger remains 
thoroughly feminine. A satisfactory hero 
in the form of a Union bandmaster puts 
in an appearance in the initial chapter, ap- 
parently loses his life, and is finally res- 
urrected with happy results. 

There is not always a strong connecting- 
link binding the different parts of the story 
and occasional chapters form complete 
storiettes in themselves. With his usual 
skill, Mr. Chambers holds the reader’s at- 
tention from start to finish. 

Channing, Edward, and Landing, 


The Story of the Great Lakes. 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


Marion F. 
8vo, pp. 398. The 


The history of the North-American con- 
tinent during the years of its early settle- 
ment by French and English owes much 

















FREDERICK DRIN BARTLETT, 
Author of “ The Web of the Golden Spider.”’ 


of its romantic coloring to the exciting 
incidents and varied events which hap- 
pened among the Great Lakes which were 
the highways as well as the fishing-grounds 
For three 
centuries their shores have been scenes of 
trade and battle. While originally the 
home of savages, they were first discov- 
ered, mapped, and described by such in- 
trepid Frenchmen as Champlain, La Salle, 
and Hennepin. The missionary, the 
trader, and the soldier found stubborn 
enemies in the Indian tribes who resented 
their intrusion as teachers of a new re- 
ligion, a new method of trade, and new 
weapons of war. The struggle between 
the old and the new may be said to have 
lasted for a century. When Cadillac 
founded Detroit in 1701 this was one of 
the first permanent colonies of Europeans. 
He had wisely chosen this site as the real 
key to the Great Lakes. In the century 
that was past all the difficulties of explora- 
tion had been overcome and a knowledge 
of the resources of the new regions had 
been communicated to Europe from which 
bands of adventurers kept up an endless 
stream of immigration. But after the 
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founding of Detroit a bitter struggle for 
the possession of the territory raged for 
many years. France and England first 
contended for the prize and subsequently 
England and the American colonies. But 
during all these struggles there was ra- 
ging a cruel war between the white man of 
whatever nation as he advanced farther 
and farther into the interior and the red 
man, who was retiring and falling before 
him. The present volume gives us some 
of the main features of this bloody con- 


‘flict. The authors have clearly divided 


their subject into three sections, and after 
their interesting account, first, of *‘The Dis- 
covery and Exploration,’’ and, second, of 
‘‘The Struggle for Possession,’ the last 
third of the volume is devoted to ‘‘Occu- 
pation and Development.’’ The building 
of the Erie Canal in 1825, and the coming 
of the railroad to Lake Erie a quarter of a 
century later, gave vast impetus to the 
three great industries of the Lakes, the 
fur trade, copper-mining, and lumbering. 
From this epoch Chicago became the 
great emporium of the Central West, and 
the Lakes, inland oceans, crowded with 
shipping. 

The work is well supplied in maps and 
illustrations, and some of the drawings, 
such as Father Hennepin’s view of Niagara 
Falls, are curious as well as interesting. 
The bibliography is a useful one and the 
index complete. 
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ALMA MARTIN ESTABROOK, 
Author of ‘ The Rule of Three.” 


Estabrook, Alma Martin. The Rule of Three— 
A Story of Pike’s Peak. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 
309. Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

Faith and Works of Christian Science. By 
the writer of ‘‘Confessio Medici.” 12mo, pp. 292. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Fifty Years of Darwinism. Modern Aspects of 
Evolution. Centennial Addresses in Honor of 
Charles Darwin, Before the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Baltimore, Friday. 
jones 1, 1909. 8vo, pp. 274. New York: Henry 

olt & Co. $2 net. 

Fitzmaurice-Kelly, James. Chapters on Span- 
ish Literature. 8vo, pp. 259. London: Archibald 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 


While modestly styling his work ‘‘Chap- 
ters on’’ and not a ‘‘History of’ Spanish 
literature, Mr. Fitzmaurice-Kelly has man- 
aged to outline pretty clearly every main 
feature of his subject from the epic of the 
‘*Cid’’ to the modern nevel of Spain. His 








Th to the public of these informing an- 

e Value noone regarding the exercise 
of selection in the purchase of burial 

caskets and appointments rests upon great material fact. 


It is this: 


That before this far-reaching subject was opened to the 
public at large, the NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY, through 
years of patient, progressive effort, had created the higher 
standards which these announcements express, and estab- 
lished them in practice everywhere among representative 

funeral directors. 








The Hi In the circumstances a 

e Higher Standard ttending 
dby NATIONAL M arrangements for funerals, the easier 

represented by anu- 

facture includes every grade of casket, the way IS made to assurance of 

befitting every degree of circumstance. highest quality, th e grea ter hus 


The superior character is as marked in 


the cloth-covered hard-wood products service to those most closely con- 
as in those of massive carved mahog- cerned. 

any or oak and those of perpetually 
enduring Bronze. 


wea es No feature of the necessary ne- 
is Company has published a ¢ 

short historical booklet on Bronze. gotiations could be more simp le 
thes siecsees theatre than the stipulation that the casket 
caskets Wroug! c?) is elernai metal, 

formerly privileged only to a Nation’s be of NATIONAL make. No other 
great, within reach of moderate pri: tmeans will make so certain the ad- 
vate means. Those who wish to re- d 

ceive it should address the nearest of VaNnCe modern ideals of quality, 
our establishments. design and character, for the highest 


fulfillment of the final offices. 


NATIONAL CASKETS are furnished everywhere by Funeral Directors of 
highest principle and ability. You should know by whom in your 
own locality. 
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The NATIONAL CasKET COMPANY makes no sales direct, but main- 
tains 23 show-rooms in principal cities for the convenience of Funeral 
Director and purchaser. 


NATIONAL CASKET COMPANY 


Albany; Allegheny; Baltimore; Boston; Brooklyn; Buffalo; Chicago; 
East Cambridge; Harlem; Hobo ken; Indianapolis ; 1 ouisville ; Nashville; 
New Haven; New York City; Oneida ; Philadelphia ; Pittsburg ; Rochester; 
Scranton; Syracuse; Washington ; Williamsburg. 
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PANOLA-a NEW 
10* HAVANA CIGAR 


We want every smoker 
of GOOD Cigars 
to try our New 
La Reclama “Panola.” 


It is a hand-made cigar 
with a LONG FILLER of 
a delicious blend of clean, mel- 
low, rich Havana, wrapped with 
genuine imported Sumatra of the 
finest quality. It is that popular, 
freely burning Panetela shape which 
is preferred by the most experienced 
and discriminating smokers. 





Exact Size 
and Shape 


La Reclama ‘ Panola” is far 
superior to the average roc cigar. 
Nevertheless, our price for ~ 
Reclama ‘‘Panola”’ is only $2.2 
for 50, because we make them in a 
own factory (the largest and cleanest 
mail order cigar factory in the world) and 
sell them—by mail directly from factory to 
smoker—at strictly wholesale price. This 
selling plan eliminates the profits and ex- 
penses of salesmen, jobbers and retail 
dealers, thus affording a substantial sav- 
ing of which you receive the benefit. 

To prove to you the remarkable value 
of our New La Reclama‘‘ Panola,” we 
make you this 


Free Trial 


Offer 


Write us the request on your 
business letterhead and we will 
ship you s0LaReclama‘‘Panola” 
Cigars, expressage prepaid. 
Smoke five or six—then if you like them 
send us $2.25 within ten days; but if for 
any reason you are not entirely satisfied, 
return the remainder to us, expressage 
collect. There will be no charge what- 
ever for the few cigars used in testing. 

We make this offer because we are con- 
fident that the cigars will suit your taste 
and bring us your permanent patronage. 


It’s a 10c Cigar for 4 1-2c 


Don’t lose any time in trying this new 
La Reclama ‘‘Panola.”’ Send today for 


a TRIAL shipment and compare our 
“ Panola ”’ with the cigar you have been 
smoking. Mention whether you prefe- 


them mild, medium or strong. La Reclama 



















Illustrated chart, showing a variety of | *‘ Panola” 
cigars at wholesale prices, on request. 4% in. 
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work is that of a scholar and an enthusiast 
and if we trace in these chapters some- 
what plainly the desultoriness of the lec- 
ture, rather than of the historic and critical 
study, this renders them all the more charm- 
ing and to most readers the more readable. 

It is to the Hispanic Society of America 
that we are indirectly indebted for these 
‘“‘Chapters.’’ It was they who invited the 
author to give a course of lectures on 
Spanish literature in America. The Uni- 
versities of Columbia, Harvard, Cornell, 
Johns Hopkins, Pennsylvania, Yale, as 
well as the institutions of Bryn Mawr, 
Mount Holyoke, and Smith’s College had 


|the privilege of listening to the author. 
|'We commend the work to Spanish stu- 
,dents in particular, but all lovers of litera- 
| ture and criticism will be interested in it. 


The verified translations are smooth and 
elegant, and the work is rendered complete 
by a good index. 


Futrelle, Jacques. Elusive Isabel. Illustrated. 
12mo, pp. 273. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co. 

Gallatin, Francis D. An Unfinished Divorce. 
or, Her Better Self. 12mo, pp. 260. New York: 
Cochrane Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Garrison, Wendell Phillips. Letters and Me 
morials of. 12mo, pp. 297. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.50. 


A Gentleman From Mississippi. A Novel. 
Founded on the popular Play of the same title 
Produced under the Managements of Wm. A. Brady 
and Jos. R. Grismer. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 189. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 60 cents. 


Gibbons, James Cardinal. True Manhood. 
pp. 23. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 

Gibbon, Perceval. Salvator. 
New York: Doubleday, Page & Co 


16mo, 


12mo, pp. 324. 


Girdlestone, R. B. Old-Testament Theology 
and Modern Ideas. 16mo, pp. 128. New York: 
Longmans, Green So. 

Going, Charles Buxton. Star-Glow and Song. | 
r2mo, pp. 204. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.20 | 
net. 

Gollancz, I. [Editor]. Romeo and Juliet. The | 


Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. 
Tales; with passages and scenes inserted from the 
Play, and songs set to Music. 12mo, pp. 81. II- 
lustrated. New York: Duffield &Co. 80cents net. 

Gollancz, I. [Editor]. Macbeth. The Lamb 
Shakespeare for the Young. Based on Lamb’s 
Tales; with passages and scenes inserted from the 
Play. Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 71. New York: 
Duffield & Co. 80 cents net. 

Gorham, Francis. The Lone Trail at Thirty. 
8vo, pp. Boston: Black Lion Publishers. 


Based on Lamb’s 


dae 


Gummere, Francis B. The Old English Epic, | 


translated in the original meters. 
The Macmillan Co. $1.10 net. 


The song of the hero who conquered 


I2mo, pp. 200. 


Grendel and in his old age killed the dragon, | 
but died from the wounds he received in | 


the encounter, has never yet been so well 
translated into English as in this present 
work. The meter and alliterative rattle 


|of this English poem of Germanic origin 


have been laboriously preserved by Mr. 
Gummere. Almost boundless as the 
literature on the subject of this early 
poetry, which is represented in the pres- 
ent volume by five specimens, the labors 
of the present learned linguist are not to 
be considered supervacuous. We have 
here the entire relics of such ancient poetry 
as the West-Germanic produced. 


is 


races 


These relics are valuable to the student ‘of | 


English literature as well as of German 
literature. We find in them the life of 
the old minstrels described as Homer has 
described his Demodocus. References to 
persons and incidents in the heroic legends 
of Germany abound in Beowulf, Finnsburg, 
Waldere, and the other of these English 
lays, as will be seen in referring to the 
Scandinavian sagas and the Nibelungen. 
The introduction and notes furnished 
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The only razor with which anyone can strop 
automatically, correctly and quickly without 
removing the blade, and shave with a barber’s 
velvet smoothness. Combines all the good 
points of both “safety” and “old style.” 


Ask your dealer or send for our 
Free booklet, ‘‘ Shaving Sense’’ 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Dept. L, 345 FIFTH AVENUE, 
., London 





NEW YORK CITY 


| 61 New Oxford St 14 St. Helen St., Montreal 





Standard Outfit—Self-stropping, Silver-plated 
Razor, 12 Blades and fine Horsehide Strop 
contained in Leather case, $5. Money back if 
not satisfied after 30 days’ trial. 


A New $1 Offer— ‘Keith's” 


for six months 












Cottages 
$400. to $3000. 
Keith’s monthly 
magazine is the rec- 
pene meee | 
on annin, an 
No.37—$2000. Oneofthe 100. pecorating Homes. 
$1.50 year. News-stands 15c copy. Each 60-page issue gives 
several designs by leading architects. 
or home-builders are: 


| Susgaiows 











er 
100 designs for Attractive Homes, $2,500 to $6, 000 - $1.00 
100 designs for Cement and English Half Timber... 1.00 
| 192-page book—Practical House Decoration....... 1,00 
| 122 Beautiful Interior Views of Halls, Living Rooms,etc. 1.00 
| Any one of these books and ‘‘Keith’s’’ one year . . . 2.00 


L. KEITH, 377 Lumber Ex. Minneapolis, Minn.qamg 











SURBRUG’S 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


The tobacco with a regret. 

The regret is that you have wasted so many 
years before you began smoking ARCADIA. 

The great brotherhood of pipe smokers, who ap- 
preciate a soothing and meditative pipe, and are 
trying to find a tobacco that satisfies perfectly, 
will find their ideal in ARCADIA MIXTURE, 

If you have never had the luxury of smoking 
ARCADIA 

and we will 


SEND 10 CENTS send a sample. 


| 
| If you are a devotee send us a eulogy. 
| 
‘ 


THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St., New York 
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Let Us Send You The 
Peach Pipe on Approval 


We Want You to See It and Try It 








You can carry itin your pocket and it won't 
spill lighted or unlighted. 


If you don’t like it send it 
back to us at our expense. 


If you do, send us sini 






It is made of 
the best se- 
lected French 


briar, which shows 


natural stain, 
you the beautiful graining of the 
wood, and with a solid vulcanized 


bit. It is handsomely finished and 
a high-grade pipe in every respect. 
It can be smoked in the automobile, 
on horseback, riding, driving, in the 
wind, about a farm, fishing, hunting 
or anywhere where smoking might be 
dangerous or out of the question. 


It has a cover which swings over the 
bowl, thus preventing the sparks from 
blowing out. 

The stem ——— 
swings over — 
the bowl in 
such a way that 
it makes a 
most compact 
pipe for the 
pocket. We 
have endorsements from people all 
over America. 





PATENTED 


Write us at once and we uill ship the 
Pipe to you on approval. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO. 


15 Exchange Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














Cards, Print Your book, newspaper. Press $5. 
pene er $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
t. All easy, rulessent. Write factory for 
press catalog, type, paper, etc. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conneetient. 











ise: INVESTMENTS :68) 


The securities offered SS this Company afford positive safety 
for money and are a favored form of investment for banks, 
trustees, educational institutions and individuals who desire 
absolute security for their money. 

Please write for booklet ‘*A”’ and descriptive list of securities, 


E. J. Lander & Co. (Established 1883) Grand Forks, N.D. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 











——Do You Shave Yourself ?—— 


With a Busse Dry Hone you can 
in 10 seconds make your razor edge 
equal to a barber’s. Wet hones us- 
ually take halfan hour ofan expert. 
Busse’s Hones require no skill; any- 
body can use them; adapted to 
either plain or safety styles, A 
gentleman said, “‘I would not take 
$25 for mine if I could not get 
another; have used it 5 years and 
my razor is as good as new. 


$1.00 PREPAID 
Costs nothing if not satisfactory. 


BUSSE & CO., 527 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. 

















by the translator render the present work 
doubly valuable as a complete and com- 
pendious guide-book to a somewhat ob- 
scure department of English literature. 
Haggard, H. Rider. The Lady of the Heavens. 
12mo, pp. 342. New York: Frank F. Lovell Co. 


Hanks, Charles Stedman. Our Plymouth Fore- 
fathers—The Real Founders of Our Republic. II- 
lustrated. 12mo, pp. 339. Boston: Dana Estes 
&Co. $1.50. 


Harnack, Adolph. The Mission and Expansion 
of Christianity during the First Three Centuries. 


Translated and Edited by James Moffatt. 2 vols. ! 


8vo, pp. 514 and 358. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7. 


These learned volumes contain what is | 


practically a history of the Church’s ex- 
pansion during the first three centuries as it 
is viewed bya critic who rejects every detail 
and all data which can not be certified by 
the tests of modern criticism. According 
to Professor Harnack, ‘‘the primitive his- 
tory of the Church’s missions lies buried 
in legend.”’ These ‘‘legends in connection 
with the apostolic mission’’ are now recog- 
nized as ‘‘worthless.’’ The author there- 
fore barely touches upon them. The 
period covered by the Acts of the Apos- 
tles and of the spread of the Church dur- 
ing the whole apostolic age, is only de- 
tailed so far as it can be ascertained from 
“‘reliable material.”” This reliable mate- 
rial is exhaustively treated. It consists 
of inscriptions and such facts concerning 
ancient geography and statistics as are 
relevant. By this means the history of 
the expansion of Christianity in the sepa- 
rate provinces has been clearly outlined. 
The character of the Pauline mission is 
finely and boldly outlined principally by 
a reference to the Pauline epistles. Par- 
ticularly clear and satisfying is the man- 
ner in which Dr. Harnack explains the 
reasons why the Church of the Jews be- 
came the Church of the Gentiles. As his 
work advances he shows how the mists of 
legend fade away and the spread of the 
faith becomes a concrete and actual thing 
as it moves more actively and comprehen- 
sively, until what Crassus and Anthony 
failed to accomplish was brought about by 
the missionaries, and Armenia, as Jerome 
pithily put it, deposwut pharetras, laid down 
her arms at the foot of Christian Rome at 
the end of the third century. 

This fresh and accurate work will here- 
after be an indispensable manual in teach- 
ing or studying church history with crit- 
ical thoroughness. The interest is kept 
up by living, even lively, quotations and 
references to contemporary writers. The 
author shares Gibbon’s estimate of the 
glory of the Antonine Age and regrets 
that Marcus Aurelius did not anticipate 
Constantine by accepting the inevitable and 
making Christianity the religion of the Em- 
pire. The great stoic philosopher and em- 
peror made the suicidal mistake of trying 
to put down the new religion, and, as 
Harnack observes, his persecution of the 
Christians was ‘‘one of the most tragical 
facts of ali history.”’ The five large, clear, 
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WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Copyright, 1909, by Underwood & Underwood 


President 


TAFT 


McCLURE’s 
MAGAZINE 


HE second of two remarkable 

articles the President has writ- 
ten for McCLURE’s appears in the 
June number. Mr, Taft calls it 
“JUDICIAL DECISIONS AS AN 
ISSUE IN POLITICS” and he 
tells why he took the stump to win 
the labor vote and why Gompers 
failed to “ deliver’? it. 


TAMMANY’S 
Control of New York by 
Professional Criminals 


is another article in this number that 
every good citizen should read. It 
means just what the title indicates. The 
same condition exists in many other 
large cities. Your vote counts for little. 


Among the other things that make 
McC ure’s the best of all June Maga- 
zines are 


“The Animal Mind from the Inside.” 


“The Conservation of the Defective 
Child,” and 


Five of the Best Short Stories Ever 
Written. 


McClure’s 


FOR JUNE 15 CENTS 


or $1.50 per year from the 


S. S. McCLURE COMPANY 


44-60 East 23d Street New York, N. Y. 
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The Day After 
Tomorrow 


OME people live only for 
today, some wiser ones 
provide also for tomorrow 
—but the thoughtful man is 
the one that is saving for the 
“day after tomorrow.” A lit- 
tle money in a bureau drawer 
is a good thing, a little more 
in the bank is a better thing — 
but a definite compelling sav- 
ing plan that saves $10 a 
month or more is the very 
best. It is this we have to 
offer you and your money 
earns 44% from the day that 
we get it. The security is 
guaranteed first mortgages on 
New York City real estate— 
the safest thing there is. 
Send postal or the coupon 
below for our free booklet 
THE SAFE WAY TO SAVE. 
The plan is worth knowing 
about even if you do not 
care to use it, 


LE GUARANTEE 
ND TRUST C9 


176 Broadway, New York 


Please send “The Safe Way to Save,” 
advertised in The Literary Digest [V] to 








Address--- 


175 Remsen St., Brooklyo | 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica = || 


Capital and Surplus 

















$12,000,000 
Where Savings 


are Safe and Yield 5 % 


HE LOCATION and the prestige of the 
Industrial are the factors that insure 
liberal earnings on real estate mortgage 
) . i J¢ 0 a 
loans, and the regular payment of 5% divi 
dends to every investor, small or large. 

_The full records of our operations are open to inspec- 
tion by the New York Banking Department. This is 
compulsory. Without compulsion, they are open to ex- 
amination by any client at any time, both at our place 
of business and in the public files of the Banking De- 
partment. The more our methods are studied and un- 
derstood by investors the stronger we stand with them. 

In sixteen years we have accumulated Assets 
of over $1,900,000 and Surplus and Profits of 
$138,000; have never omitted or deferred payment 

of full dividends; have never 
ailed to return the pase 


f 
est promptly and courteously, on re- 


2 quest. 
write us for information. 


Wes~ We invite correspondence. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS AND LOAN CO. 
9 Times Building, Broadway and 42d Street, New York City 


There are probably men in your 
own locality who have dealt with 
us and whose names we can give 
you (with their permission) if you 





|and expository maps which form the ap- 
pendix are most valuable. 
Lincoln, Joseph C. Our Village. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
These sketches of Cape Cod have a 
salty and wholesome flavor. The sandy 
stretches where Mr. Lincoln spent his boy- 
hood days form a pleasing setting for the 
many tender and whimsical memories of 
that early time which go to make up this 
little book. The headings of the chapters 
suggest the writer’s lines of thought: Our 
House, A Cape Cod Clambake, The Old 
| Maids, The School Picnic, Our Oldest In- 
|habitant, Teacher, and A Christmas Mem- 
jory. Dreamy stories of foreign-bound 


pp. 183. New 




















JOSEPH C, LINCOLN, 


Author of ‘‘ Our Village,’’ reviewed elsewhere. 


vessels that never returned, romances that 
were nipped in the bud, and oft-repeated 
|yarns of ancient mariners are among the 
| author’s Those can 
| boast a.more intimate acquaintance with 
Cape-Cod types than that obtained through 
\the medium of Mr. Lincoln’s book wili bear 
 sakaiala that they have received conscien- 
tious treatment at his hand. A tasteful 
half-tone illustrations, 
pen-and-ink sketches com- 
plete the attractions of ‘Our Village.” 


Loane, M 


308. 


recollections. who 


binding, several 
and frequent 


r _ An_ Englishman's Castle. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


M. 


12mo, pp. 


Long, Charles Virginia County Names-— 
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A New Clasp that 
is 100% flatter, se- 
curer, stronger, 
smoother, lighter, 
more comfortable 
than ever. 


A New Grip that 
draws in the sock 
and tightens its 
hold atevery move- 
ment. 








THESE 
IMPROVEMENTS 


in Brighton Garters give a sense of security 
to the whole dress of the leg; a trim and 
sleek appearance to the ankles; a smooth 
and tirm support to the socks; without 
rubbing, chafing or tiring the leg. Pure 
silk, wear-resisting webs in all colors; 
heavily nickeled brass, rustless metal parts 
with round edges to avoid wear or tear of 
socks. At your dealers—25c—or we mail 
them direct. Our guaranty card on every 


PIONEER 


SUSPENDERS 


Give positive balance to the shoulders, 
direct and easy support to the trousers, 
freedom from all feeling of restraint, com- 
fort in every motion, Exclusive artistic 
webs, firegilt mountings, elegant in finish. 
At your dealers—soc—or we mail them 
direct. Our guaranty band on every pair. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO. 


718 MARKET STREET PHILADELPHIA 
MAKERS OF PIONEER BELTS 


From or eee to Wearer. Silk, lisle. WEA R 
On Silk H 
5 TO 50 











All colors, plain or fancy. ose 
WE SAVE YOU PER CENT. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE “‘F."' 


3.C. Brasfield & Co., 1 Madison Ave., New York 








“The Masterpiece of Optical Mechanism’’ 


PERPLEX 


Prism Binocular 


The first real improvement in Prism Glasses 


The 18-power in this glass gives a field of view 
607 feet in diameter at a distance of a mile, with 
the whole field as brightly illuminated as an old- 
style opera-glass. Sharp, plastic definition never 

‘possible heretofore. Light weight and well pro- 
portioned, hence steady in the hand. 





























Pears 


cleanses thoroughly, 
soothing and freshening 
| the skin. 

Pears’ is pure soap of 
gentle character. 











Sold everywhere. 


Mechanically perfect. and impossible to mis- 
align, Prisms easily removable for cleaning. 
old by Opticians, Jewelers, Marine Supply 
and Sporting Goods dealers. If your local dealer 
will not supply. we will sell direct and guarantee 
satisfaction, 
Catalog 
Free 


Explains and 
illustrates con- 
struction in de- 
tail, and gives 
prices of the 
several powers 
—write for it, 











AMERICAN 
THERMO-WARE 
COMPANY 


Sole American 
Distributors 
19 Warren Street 


Wow York 


nearer mer naed 
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Two Hundred and Seventy Years of Virginia His 
‘lew York: N Publish 4 

tory. 12m0, pp. 207. New York: eale Publist 

ng Co. $1.50. 


Loomis, Charles Battell. Just Irish. 12mo, pp 
175. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 


Raymond, Henry W. The Story of Saranac— 
A Chapter in Adirondack History. Illustrated 
12mo, pp. 78. New York: Grafton Press. $1 net. | 

Reese, Lizette Woodworth. A Branch of May 
—Poems. 16mo, pp. 41. Portland, Me.: Thomas | 
B. Mosher. 


Remensnyder, Rev. Junius B. Mysticism: 
Psychology, History, and Relation to Scripture, 
Church, and Christian Life. Pamphlet, pp. 23. 
Burlington, Ia.: German Literary Board. | 


A treatment of this kind from an emi- 
nent Lutheran theologian comes as a kind 
of refreshing surprize. Dr. Remensnyder a % 
shows an intelligent sympathy with his S DORTIAND 
subject and his conclusion is that mysti- / 
cism is an element of real value in Chris- | ; AT LAS| 
tianity. His brief account of the princi- 
pal representatives of mystical religion | XA CEMENT Ry 
with their key utterances will illuminate NCS y 
the subject for every reader who is not 
well acquainted with the history. While 
the author points out the errors that have 
naturally tempted mystical minds he 
shows that its best representatives have 
not fallen extensively into these errors. 


Rockefeller, John D. Random Reminiscences 





NONE JUSTASGOOD 


the greatest danger that menaces your factory 
You can insure your factory against fire loss, but not against 
fires or losses of business that follow. 
The safe, sensible thing is to have a factory that is in itself a 
2 Rai protection against fire—a factory of reinforced concrete. 
of Men and Events. Frontispiece. 12mo, pp. 188. Reinf le 5 poe : ” 
New Yack: Doubleday, Pass & Ge. @:. Reinforced concrete is fireproof—not “slow-burning”’ or near- 
; : : : fireproof, but unburnable. Actual fires prove it. 

Rowland, Helen. Reflections of a Bachelor Girl. if : 

Illustrated. 12mo, pp. 120. New, York: Dodge If you are interested, send ten cents for our book— 


Tunas es, “Ty ean “Reinforced Concrete in Factory Construction” 


This is a work by an expert engineer on factories, warehouses and shops built 
of concrete, with illustrations and detailed descriptions. Our interest lies in 
the fact that we make the brand of cement you will unquestionably use if you 
investigate the various brands of Portland Cement and learn (as you will) that 


PORTLANO 
CEMENT 
is the standard in cements—the brand that is always pure and always uniform; 
the brand the Government bought to the extent of 4,500,000 barrels, for use 
in building the Panama Canal. 
- Other Books 
Concrete Country Residences” (delivery charges, 25 cents) 
*“ Concrete Cottages’’ (sent free 


Concrete Construction about the Home and on the Farm”’ (sent free) 





If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 
THE ATLAS portitann CEMENT CO. 
DEPT. 64, 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


Largest Output of any Cement Company in the World—Over 40,000 Barrels per Day 








The Perfect Perpetual Caienaar 
Simplest, most reliable: 50 cents. Post-free. Funk 


& Wagnalls Company, 44-00 East 20d Street, New York. 
2 








Insist on the DOUBLE GRIP CLIP 


hen lied only by the Niagara, ideal for card indexes, 


ame , and all papers and documents, Magara Clip Co, Aa 


C=ToMAIL 


| SS od 7) Se OS 




















VIRGINIA TRACY, 

Author of * Merely Players,’ reviewed elsewhere. 

_ Tracy, Virginia. Merely Players. Pp. 336. New 
York: The Century Co. $1.50. 

In *‘Merely Players’’ we are given an 
introduction to the people who live their | 
lives behind the footlights. The title of 
the book is somewhat of a misnomer, for, 


DELICIOUS 
while it may be true that AND 


‘*To ail you who cheer them so ANTISEPTIC 
They still are nothing but a show,” The dentifrice which 


nai fact ee that the a4 ers — combines efficiency 
Teal men an women. ese sketches, : i htful after- H 
twelve in number, portray the high lights, | witha delig RIBBON 
as well as the shadows, of a profession that ‘an | 
ee er eee It gives a pearly LIES 
has not always received the recognition | Se ee ee d 
due it. The author has shown that act- | oe ves “‘ ek te FLAT 
. 8 A P \ 0) 
ing and frivolity are not necessarily syn- ee. © 











M2: EY deposited with this irsti- 
tution on our secured Certificates 
of Deposit is safeguarded by every finan- 
cia] precaution, and the depositor holds 
security in the form of first mortgages 
on improved and productive real estate 
with all papers relating thereto. The 

ayment of both interest and principal 
Is guaranteed by this institution and 
remittances are made by New York 
Draft. Interest payable monthly, quar- 
terly or semi-annually. 


Please write for booklet “ F.”” 
Capital and Surplus $350,000 


SALT LAKE SECURITY. 


onymous nor does it always follow that the } gold-work. ee ON THE AND TRU ST ore} | PAN Y 
. . . rs ce | tube sen or ' 

actor is less genuine than his critic. In| COLGATE & CO. BRUSH E GITY, U7 

the stories, the property boy is repre- Dept. Y, 55 John St.,N. ¥. 





sented as possessing all the qualities of a 
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A 
Sea of Troubles 


is safely sailed by 


having our 


Income Insurance 


One of our Popular Premium 
Policies takes away the worry 
when laid up by sickness. It 
helps the family in case of death 
by accident. No physical ex- 
amination necessary and the 
payments come -to your door 
by mail. 
Agents wanted in all cities of 5,000 and over 


Fill out and return coupon 
below for further particulars 


Empire State Surety Company 


84 William Street, New York 


Offices in all Important Cities 


Literary Digest 











“Dolorie” Fob 


Mono, — Patents Allowed 
hers Pending 


ANY TWO OR 
THREE LETTER 
MONOGRAM 


At One-Third to One-Fifth the Price 


Charged by Other Manufacturers 








Monogram and mountings heavily 
gold-plated, 18-K. (warranted), and 
he Double gros-grain ribbon 








of finest Italian pure silk. 
id attractive—very much in 
vogue—suitable for all dress, 


Monogram and Fob Complete 


ONLY $1.00 


Sent prepaid the day or is received. 
Satisfaction guaranteed ae money re- 
funded. Reliable Agents wanted. Highest 
references required. 
Catalog “f,”" showing belt buekles and 
hag monograms, sent free, 
WRITE FOR IT TO-DAY 
JOHN L. DES LAURIES 
Manufacturing Jeweler 


1127B Old South Salting 
BOSTON, MA 


13g inches wide 
614 inches long 








doll-like 


having a fine sense of honor. 
The first study, ‘‘The 


‘hero and the Cockney singer as 
Lotus-Eaters,’’ is 
a clever picture of the improvident, Bo- 


hemian, but hopeful existence of one circle 


} 


\ot stage folk bound together by the gener- | 


ous, loyal camaraderte 
joer: class. ‘*The Princess Rosalba’’ 
|‘‘A Danger of Delay” are also worthy of 
{/ mention. There is abundant pathos in 
the lives of the characters portrayed and 
there is a strain of sadness running through 
the entire book. It is evident that the 
istories are penned by a sympathetic and 
{interested observer. 
) Wedder, Henry C. 
tion. 16mo0, pp. 150. 
Rowland Press 
Von Hutten, Bettina. 


Frontispiece 12mo0, pp. 329. New 
ad & Co $1.50 


\ Wallas, Graham 
12M0, pp. 302. Boston: 


The Period of the Reforma 
Pp hil ladelphia: Griffith & 

40 cents ne 

Kingame ai—A Novel. 

York: Dodd, | 





Human Nature in Politics. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50 


so characteristic of | ; ! 
so characteris } a windmill 
and | 


} 


\ 


—— 


\ 


net. 
. : eto | 
Waller, Mary E. A Year Out of Life. 12mo, 
pp. 305. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1 
Walsh, James J. Catholic Churchmen in ei 
ence. (Second Series.) Sketches of the lives of 


Catholic Ecclesiastics who were among the Great } 
Founders in Science. 16mo, pp. 228. ee: 
American Ecclesiastical Review. $1 net 


Ward, A. W., and Waller, A. R. The Cambridge 
History of English Literature. Vol. III. Renas- 
cence and Reformation. 8vo, pp. 063. $2.50. 


The classical Renascence, originating in 
Italy, spread beyond the Alps 
into Germany, France, and England. The 
current and character of English literature 
was first changed by the Renascence in 
the last country through the influence of 
Erasmus. His work was carried on by the 
physician and the theologian 
|Colet, and found one of its finest early 
embodiments in Sir Thomas More. The 
Reformation gave a strong impetus to the 
development of the English language as 
it grew under the genius of Thomas Cran- 
mer, and appears in The Book of Common 
| Prayer and the Bibie of Miles Coverdale. 
It is not too much to say that the Refor- 
mation and its literature, 


gradually 


Linacre 





the translations 
it inspired, the liberty of thought and ex- 
pression which it inaugurated, left a mark 
upon the national literature, as well as 
| upon the national life which became notice- 
able in every rank of society, and in con- 
|junction with the classical learning which 
{it so freely utilized produced such an effect 
that, altho Shakespeare was not far distant 
from Chaucer in point of time, we feel that 
in passing from one to the other we are 
leaving the dark ages far behind and en- 
tering an entirely new and different world. 

This merely states the thesis of the pres- 
ent volume of the Cambridge History of 
English Literature. We start’ with Eras- 
mus and with Cranmer... We close with 
Shakespeare, Drayton, and Francis Bacon. 
The details of the history which elapses 


between the two epochs are worked out 


with elaborate, condensed, yet pregnant 
erudition. Sometimes it seems almost as 


described 
Aristotle’s Metaphysics as a volume of 
” The ‘‘chopped hay’”’ of 
the Cambridge history is, however, sweet, 
full of and carefully sifted. 
The hands of eminent men have been en- 
gaged in the work. Sidney Lee writes.a 
delightful chapter on the ‘Elizabethan 
Sonnet.’’ George Saintbury’s essay on 
‘Poetry from Chaucer to Spenser’’ forms 


if it were too condensed. Gray 


‘‘chopped hay. 


nourishment, 





HON OUD 6. 
Cwee Fe 


Here's sx 
which mak 


any comm? 


hing NEW—a gasoline engine | 
power pumping piant out of 
imp in a few minutes. Beats 
ollow. Will pump water from 
a well of a: _ depth 500 to 800 gallons per 
hour, according to size of pump cylinder. 
Needs no special foundation. Any well plat- 
form is sufficient. Needs no belts, jacks or 
fixings of any kind. Is ready for instant use 
when you get it. 


Runs out of doors or inside without overheat- 
ing or freezing, winter or summer, No smoke, 


flame, sparks or odor, This Won- 


i? derful Power 
| Pumping 


Plant costs 

less than a 

Windmill 
and 


ALWAYS 


B READY for 
j W “f 





















The Fuller & Johnson 


FARM 
PUMP ENGINE 





Is quiet —practically no vibration, 
By attaching a piece of pipe for extra 
air chamber, will throw a continu- 
ous stream of water 40 feet up in 
the air or 60 feet on the level 
Fine for washing wagons and windows 
and for FIRE PROTECTION. Has 
pulley for running any machine which 
ean be run by hand, and is so 
light it can be detached and ew 
taken anywhere in no time. It’s 
built like an automobile, with 
the same care and same ma- 
terials, and is so strong it shou)d 
need no repairs for years. = 

Ask for our big catalog today 
and learn all about this won- 
derful invention. 


—— & JOUNSON MFG. CO. 
211 State St., Madison, Wis. 













Patent 
Applied 
for 











EVERY DOLLAR 


deposited with this Company is amply 
secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate. Our 


CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT 


issued in amounts of $100 or more, run for 
2 years and bear 6 per cent. interest. They 
are safe, convenient, profitable. 

On Savings Accounts, withdrawable on 
demand, we pay 5 per cent. interest. 

Write today for the booklet telling about 
this Company and its methods. 
The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Company 

1045 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 











A Cheap Water Power 
Asa reliable and economical water power for 
public institutions, farmers, owners of factories 
and country homes, the 


Niagara Hydraulic Ram 


has no ‘equal. Better than a gasoline 
engine or windmill. Send for booklet K. 
and_ estima: We furnish Caldwell 
Tanks and ‘Towers. 

NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassan St, N. ¥. 







Factory, Chester, Pa. 








To Assist Our Readers 


in solving the school question we will 
gladly furnish complete information about 
any school. 

Parents desiring special data or sugges- 
tions to aid them in selecting the right 
school are invited to take advantage of 
this service. 

In writing us it is advisable to mention the kind 
of school preferred, location and price of tuition. 

Address the School Department 


LITERARY DIGEST - NEW YORK 
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Paint Talks—No. 8 


Painting Cement and 
Concrete 


Cement and concrete are bidding for popular 
favor as building materi nly bar to 
their oe favor is their liability to dis- 
color and sti 

Point i is aitsels salvation. But paint—even 

—so often softens and becomes sticky, 
bleaches or scales off cement. Whats to be done ” 

The whole trouble lies in the moisture and 
alkali in the cement. t it stand a year or 
signee months ana there is no trouble. To 

ally age it, tw et s are effective: 
a Wash the surface w ith zinc sulphate dissolved 
in water. (2) Wash it with carbonic acid water. 
hen dry, paint with pure white lead and lin- 
seed oil, according to specifications which. we 
will send on application. 

Do not use sulphuric or muriatic acids as a 
wash before painting, and do not try try to ge et along 
with a substitute for linseed oil. e alkali 
as directed and use nothing but R..... white lead 
and inaged oil paint. 








Write for Houseowner's Painting Outfit R. 
Contains Beccilapeous for all kinds of painting, 
— schemes, e 
uy of your 5 al dealer if possible. If he 
q.. t it, do not accept something else, but 


write our nearest Office. 
NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Jotlowing cities 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Oleve- 
jand, St. ouis, (John 








lompany 
Philadelohiai (National 

& Oil Oompany, 
585 











Save Your Old Safety Razor Blades! | 


Give your new ones a true, velvety, keen-cuttin 


edge by eM moment’s_ stropping with the Idea) | 
Holder. don’t buy any more new 3 ho 
blades ! yy fow seconds will give discarded ones new 


life—make them better than new. Thirty days’ trial! 

Money back if not satisfied ! ! Packed in traveling 

case, postpaid, $1. HOLDER Co. 
"Box! 16 





Canton, Ohio 





Sl Und .- CANOPY 
a Tire oe nder a T. 1. P. CAN 


d rest alone all night. 
It keeps out all insects and yet letsin fresh air. Quickly 
attached to, any bed, cot, cradle, conch, or hammock, 
¥ THE WAY DURING ‘TH E DAY 
Gar) 4 ee you; occupies but little space. 
for booklet and mention your dealer’s nam 
THE 


ET. I. P, CANOPY CO, Way uesboro, Pa, 


Ww Sse us 





Water Supply 


THE PROBLEM SOLYED 
No elevated tank to freeze 
or Jeak. Tank located in 
Any pressure up to 
60 lbs. The ideal fire pro- 
tection, Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue “0.” 
Let our Rugincers figure 
out your nm 
LUNT MOSS COMPANY 
Boston, Mass. Branch, 50 Church S8t.,N, Y, 


for Country Houses, 






; a vade-mecum for 


| Poetry 
| of Spenser”’ 


J. Courthope, 


poets, and the * 
is treated by W. 
of New College, Oxford. 
fessor, Harold V. Routh, of 
lege, Toronto, contributes 
‘“*The Progress of 


\ Tudor Times,’ 


Trinity 


Social Literature in the 
and the professor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin is the 
author of the essay on ‘‘The English 
Poetry.” 

The two last chapters on ‘‘ 
\ versities, 
Sixteenth 
sometime 


New 


English Uni- 
Schools, and Scholarships in the 
Century” (W. H. 
Professor of 





Woodward, 
Education in the 


The Lan- 


University of Liverpool), and “ 


(guage from Chaucer to Shakespeare”’ 
) (1. W. H. Atkins), admirably round off this 
discussion of England’s Renascence. Vol- 
uminous bibliographies, a table of prin- 
| cipal dates, and an index complete the 
{ work, 

Waters, Robert. Culture by Self- =e Pp 
369. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.2 


In line with the gospe) of optimism that 
happily, is becoming the accepted doc- 
trine of to-day, is Mr. Waters’ “Culture 
by Self-Help.’”’ No more valuable hand- 
\book could be put into the hand of the 
young man or woman who aims to achieve 
success in a literary, academic, or orator- 
ical career. It embodies the experiences 
of one who has proved the truth of that 
which he writes. While addressing him- 
self to the young, the author explains that 
his definition of that term is the ‘“‘intel- 
|} lectually young,’ or those who are still 
striving for intellectual excellence. The 
advice and suggestions contained in the 
book are decidedly practical, being for the 
most part the aids that have been of ad- 
vantage to Mr. Waters personally, and 
which he passes on to others in the hope 
that they may not have to serve so long a 
probationary period before attaining some 
| measure of reward as he was obliged to do. 

Genius, he asserts, is not the heaven- 

born, erratic quality we are so apt to pic- 
ture as the possession of the few; rather, 
|} it is evident in the ‘‘successful applica- 
| tion of mind to any problem.” Thus it 
follows that no literary aspirant or seeker 
after success in other fields has cause for 
despair, no matter how cramped his op- 
portunities or unproductive his first efforts. 
One has to pay a heavy price for any suc- 
| cess worthy the name. It is the perse- 
verance in doing again and again that 
counts. <Again, 





this unceasing effort must 
be supplemented by a strong desire to 
learn, not so much the absorption of that 
which comes to us through books or peo- 
ple second-hand, as the ability to under- 
stand and grasp the meaning of things for 
ourselves. The passing events of every 
{common day are full of significance. 

In general, Mr. Waters has not advanced 
many new ideas, but has old 
| truths in an inspiring, way. 
Every chapter is with chatty 
anecdotes illustrating the points taken. 

Watt, Henry J. The Economy and Training of 


Memory. 16mo, pp. 128. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 


the 
interesting 


enlivened 


retold 


Weller, Charles Frederick. Neglected Neighbors 


| aaSberian_ Life jo the Ateys, Teomments, tn) EiEe’ Wen Seeee Seu 


Illustrated. 


pp. 342. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co. 


\ net. 


$1.50 


A Canadian pro-) 
Col- } 
a chapter on| 





We Wises the Men 





—and women who want the 
best—the keen, discriminating 


judges who are most particular 
in their requirements. 


The NEW MODEL 


LC-Snith &Bros. Typewriter 


Ball-bearings at alkfrictional 


seni 6 d es 
arts made with scientific 
accuracy— 


Clever inbuilt devices for 
doing all kinds of special 
work (to take the place of 
awkward, expensive attach- 
ments )— 


is made to satisfy particular people. 


Illustrated Book Free 
L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Co. 
SYRACUSE, N., Y., U.S. A. 


Branches in all Large Cities 
Head 


Office for 
Europe, 
Asia and 
Africa: 
19 Queen 
Victoria 
Street, 

London, 
E. C. 


















the 








(“LEARN TO SWIM 
pal 







Price 25 
and 35¢ 


GREAT SPORT IN THE WATER 
A person weighing from 50 to 250 Ibs. can float on them without 
an etfort. Inquire of any one who has used Ayvad’s water-wings 
and be convinced you can learn to swim the first day you are ia 
the water. For those who can swim they furnish a source of 
amusement nothing can equal. Easily adjusted ake no more 
room than a pocket handkerchief, Sold by Dry-goods, Sportiug- 
goods, Druggists, Hardware dealers, etc. Ordering from us 
direct, enclose price to Dept. D. 

AYVAD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, sna, N. J. 
8 Long Lane, Aldersgate St., London, E. C. 

Nore: Educational Dept London County Counesl classified | 
r-Wings with books, etc., as nevessary school supply. 








Bright. Young Men wanted to act as Agents. Liberal induce- 
. ments offered. Send for particulars, 








Sizes. 


Ayvad’s Adjustable 
Book Covers (one 
Cloth, $1.00 doz. For al) 12 mo. 
stationery stores or mz aed on receipt of price. 
Hoboken, N. J. Agents wantec 


iece). aLaper: 35e. doz. 


AYV AD, 
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Eight Years 
Could Be 
Added 


to average human life 
pure air, water and milk, says the leading American 
authority on health. 


by merely securing reasonably 


@ If every physician in the United States really knew 
the vitalizing value of Holstein Milk, we could not 
raise cows enough in ten years to supply the demand. 


© Holstein Cattle are the largest, healthiest and most 
robust in the world. ‘Their Milk is nearest to breast 
miik—most easily digested—and for infant feeding it 
cannot be equalled by any other cow’s milk. 


@ Physicians, mothers, you are the people that can re 
duce infant mortality and impart health, strength and 
vitality to the baby by simply using the pure milk of 
this hardy Holstein Cow. 

@Our free book “The Story of Holstein Milk’? you 
will not only find interesting and educative, but in it 


you will find authorities that will back every word we 
have said. Send for it. 


@If your milkman cannot supply you, send us his 
name and address and we will try and help you out. 





HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 


77 American Bl’d’g 
Brattleboro, Vermont 








Preserve your Rugs 


One of the facts that has brought 


Bissell 


Carpet Sweepers 

into so great favor is the actual saving 
they accomplish, making carpets and 
rugs wear more than twice as long. This 
saving of carpets is easily explained, as 
the rapidly revolving brush searches 
into the piles of the carpet, lifting dust 
and dirt out, depositing it in the pans 
within the sweeper-case. If this dirt and 
sand is allowed to stay in the carpet, or 
is ground down into it by a broom, it 
acts asa grindstone, cutting the fiber of 
the carpet at each move on the carpet. 
Price $2.50 to $6.50. 

Buy a Bissell ‘‘Cyco” Ball Bearing Sweeper 
now of your dealer, send us the purchase slip 
within one week from date of purchase, and 
we will send you FREE a fine quality card 
case with no printing on it. 

BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER CO. 
Dept. 38a Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Largest and Only Exclusive Carpet Sweeper 

o058 Makers in the Worlu). 


+ 











If you use a Bissell you wont have tobeat your carpets 
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‘THE LEXICOGRAPHER'S EASY 
CHAIR 


In this column, decide questions 
correct use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls Standard 
| Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 


to 


= Taguirers desiring prompt answers will be ae- 
commodated on prepaying postage. 


“F.A; D.,"" Chicago, Ill. ‘(1) What is the mean- 
ing of * lliad’ ‘Odyssey,’ ‘Aineid’? In whatclass do 
these poems belong! How is the‘ Iliad’ regarded to 
day? (2) In Amiel’s ‘Journal Intime’ what is the 


meaning of the word ‘intime’ ?’ 


“Tliad’’ and the * ss 
are founded on the facts connected with the war 
The ‘‘Iliad”’ 


“Odyssey,” “the poem 


Odyssey,”’ tho probably fictitious, 
between the Greeks and the Trojans. 
s ‘the poem of Ilium,’’ the 
”" The ‘ £neid, 
the great Roman poet, tells the story of Aineas, the 
founder of the second Ilium. These three master- 
pieces are epic poems. The “‘Iliad’’ is regarded to- 
day as one of the greatest of primitive epics. (2) The 
meaning of the word “intime”’ “intimate.”” A 
“Journal Intime”’ is a collection of the thoughts and 
meditations of the writer. 
“W.A.P.,” Lincoln, Va.— 
pronunciation of ‘débutante.’ 
Pronounce it day”bu-tahnt’ (the 
syllable being nasal). 


“W. M. S.,’” Aspen, Colo.—When a verb has two 
or more nominatives connected by “and,” it must 
agree with them jointly in the plural. Say ‘A horse 
and a cow are in the stable’’ rather than ‘ There are 
a horse and a cow in the stable.”’ 

“S. S. H.,” Seattle, Wash.— Which is correct, 


‘I should like to have met him’ or ‘I should have 
liked to meet him’?”’ 


of Odysseus. 


is 


‘* Please give the correct 


” 


n"’ in the last 


‘Have used in a past tense following another past 
tense is a use often indiscriminately condemned, tho 
sometimes proper and necessary. Improper con- 
Where what was ‘meant,’ ‘intended,’ 
or the like was, at the time when intended, some act 
(as of going, writing, or speaking) future in its pur- 
pose and not past, and therefore not to be exprest 
‘He meant to have gone,’ for 
‘I meant to have written to you, 
‘I had 

‘I had 
‘I should like to pall gone,’ 
The infinitive with 
‘to’ expresses the relation of an act as so conceived, 


struction. 


| by a past tense; as, 
| ‘He meant to go’; 

but forgot it,’ for ‘I meant to write,’ 
intended to have pene to him about it,’ 
intended to speak,’ etc.; 
for ‘I should have liked to go.’ 


ork 4 


so that both analogy and prevalent usage require | 
to have gone.’ | 
Such construction, altho occasional instances of it 


‘meant to go’ instead of ‘meant 


still occur in works of authors of the highest literary 


reputation, and still often heard in conversation, is 


now generally regarded as ungrammatical.”’ 


“RB. A. Dz,’ St. Edward, Neb.—'*(1) Which is 
correct: ‘New Year’s Eve Party’ or ‘New Year Eve 
Party’ ? (2) What is the correct pronunciation of 





concerning the 


(1) The Greek poet Homer's two great works, the 


written by Vergil, | 





ROAST MEATS 


hot or cold, are given just 
that Eaistaar touch” if 
seasoned with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE OCRIGINAL 


It perfects the flavor of 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Chops, 
Veal and Salads. It gives 
relish to an otherwise in- 
sipid dish. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N, ¥. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 














Which Price Do You 
Pay? *15 or *7:-2? 


This Morris Chair in Quarter- 
ed White Oak costs you the 
high price at any store—you 
save half or more buying 
direct from our factory ‘‘in 
sections’’ ready to fasten and 
stain. Choice of seven finishes. 






SECTIONAL 
‘ 

* FURNITURE -- 
OVER ONE HUNDRED other 
handsome pieces in our new 
catalog. Write for it today 


$7.50 with cushions. 
International Mfg. Co.,519 Edwin St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 











‘Trace Mann Reo. US Par Orr 


zn cles 


The D DELIGHTFUL 


“Ghe Dainty 
nt Covered 
Conky Coated 





garage’? (3) Is it correct to say, ‘She is ill of a 
fever’?’ 

(1) ‘‘New-year’s eve party.’’ (2) Either gahr’- 
edge or gah’’rahzh’. (3) “She is ill of a fever” is 
correct. 

“F. L. B.,”’ San Francisco, Cal.—Custom has es- 
tablished the form 12:30 P.M., not, as you suggest, 
:30 P.M. 

at Ay Oe iy ’ Huntingdon, Tenn.—'‘ Please give con- 


struction of ‘He’ in the sentence ‘He that is holy | 
let him remain holy still.’ | 

“He’”’ in this sentence is a personal pronoun. 
relative pronoun ‘‘that’’ and are in apposition, 
in the nominative case. The sentence would be im- | 
proved by making it read, ‘‘Let him that is hols | 
remain holy still.” 


“V.L. W.,” Polacca, Ariz.—In the commonly ac- | 
cepted meaning of the word a pulpit is an elevated 
stand or desk in a church, to hold the books and 
manuscript used by a preacher in discoursing; 

a desk with the platform on which it rests, and | 
stairs, seats, and other accessories. | 

“J. E. H.,”” Leadville, Colo.—‘Is there any rule 
for the pronunciation of proper names? 

There is no rule of general spplination. 


se Os F : Mineral Wells, Tex.— How 


Ea. ‘evening,’ and ‘night’? 


The 


“he” 


such | 


- do you 


use 





The afternoon is that part of the day between | 
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Chewing Gum 
Particulart Desirable 
after Dinner 


YOUR DOCTOR KNOWS 
that the six drops 
of real peppermint 
in every Chiclet are 
good for the stomach 


Sold in 5¢10¢ and 25¢ packets 








ran eer & Company 
Philadelphia USA.and CorontoCan. 
SNIP ned 
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noon and sunset; figuratively, the closing part. The 
evening is the closing part of the day and beginning 
of the night; in a strict sense, from sunset till dark; 
in common speech, the latter part of the day and 
the earlier part of the night, until bedtime; locally, 
in the United States, afternoon until dark. The 
night is the period during which the sun is below 
the horizon and does not illumine the place of the 
observer; the period of darkness that alternates with 
daylight; also, the close of the day; evening; night- 


fall. 


“J. RB. McC.," Waynesville, N. C.—The regular \ Before Nathan Your Property 

termination for the feminine of masculine nouns is You Should Read Our Book 

“ess,’’ as, patron, patroness; prince, princess; au- Thirty-two pages (eight in colors) full of 
‘information about city and country houses, 


thor, authoress; host, hostess. In some instances 
the feminine is formed by changing the termination ,iving Comparative costs of brick, frame and concrete 
constructions, and showing the uses of 






“or’’ in masculine nouns to ‘‘rix’’; as, administra- 
tor, administratrix; executor, executrix. The 
feminine of the word ‘‘ Jew”’ is formed in the regular 
way, by the addition of ‘‘ess’’ to the masculine. 

aR W. S.,’’ Pine Bluff, Ark.—‘‘(1) What does 
‘garage’ mean and is it to be found in your diction- 


ary? (2) What is the general rule for the pronun- 
ciation of diphthongs? (3) How should the proper 





name ‘Seymour’ be pronounced?’ The Most Artistic Building Material in the World 
(1) A“ garage”’ is ‘‘a building, as a stable or shed, for Tapestry Brick is the trade name that protects you against 
the storage of automobiles and other horseless ve- } the brick of commerce, which cannot produce these effects. 
hicles.” The word is defined as above in the latest : Rough textures, shading from deep, quiet blues through 
edition of THe STANDARD DicTIONARY, page 2132 olives to varied reds; or from creamy gray, through the mellow 


tints of old ivory to a rich brown; Tapestry Brick gives the 
widest latitude to the expression of personal taste. 

Far the cheapest in the end, it never fades, never 
’ requires repairs or painting. It adds very little to the 
spelled see’more. cost, while for every dollar so spent it puts ten..dollars 
on the value of the building, and doubles the salability 


of the whole property. 
F Oo R T R A V E L E R S Tapestry Brick is appropriate for garden 
walls, terraces, brick pergolas, etc. 
Full information free. Send 20 cents 
for mailing the book. 


Fiske & Company, Inc. 


1654 Flatiron Bldg. 
NEW YORK 


(2) Consult any standard work on orthoepy. Lack 
of space prevents any detailed treatment o* the sub- 
ject here. (3) “Seymour” is pronounced a3 tho 



























tp Acceptable Gift 
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FREE BOOK ON DEVELOPERS 


with every order of 
ENSIGN FILMS 


Hauff Developers, 


N° more pleasing remembrance for the 
departing traveler than Dean’s famous 
“BON VOYAGE BOX.” Filled with crisp, 
delicious Cakes that never fail to tempt the 
appetite. Will keep perfectly fresh. Hand- 
some metal box with handle, lock and key— 
useful when emptied. Delivered to all steam- 
ships, including Boston and Philadelphia 
sailings. 


Imperial Plates Sussex Paper 


RAYMOTORS oe 


3 to io 560 QQ and upwards G. GENNERT, Dept. 18 





Complete in NEW YORK, 24-26 E. 18th St, 
every detail, ron! N = CHICAGO, 20-24 State St. 


all ready to install in 


your boat. t STATIONE 


Made in the largest and usiness, pestenions. social; impressive, distinct- 
most up-to-date plant in Send to-day for free samples 
the world devoted exclusively HARPER, Columbia Block, Columbus, 0 
to the manufacture of 2-cycle - 
marine motors. 
1,2 and 3 cylinder. 
Write for story of how these 
motors are made and catalog. 


GRAY MOTOR CO. 59 Lieb St , Detroit, Mich. 











Lliustrated price list sent promptly on request. 


Qoand 


628 Fifth Ave. NEW YORK 


ESTABLISHED 70 YEARS 

















A Happy 
s The New York Medical Journal Says: 
Marriage “‘Tartarlithine will increase the nor- 
Depends mal alkalinity of the blood, eliminare 
largely on a knowl- uric acid freely and not disturb the nor- 
edge of the whole truth mal ease with which the kidneys can 
about self and sex and their perform their function.”’ 
haan at hoa -_ and health. e m 
ls Knowledge does not come 
intelligently of itself, nor correct- Tartarlithine 


ly from sie everyday sovrces, 


































Sex | rarely fails because it supplies 
I ours ex y the blood with the necessary 
Kolo : substances to dissolve and re- 
To Yellowstone Park, Utah, Colorado, by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in SUDSta : nd 
-- California and the Alaska- a clear, wholesome way, in one volume: move the poison of rheumatism 
CERT atti Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. ees ry 
Yukon-Pacific Exposition at Knowledge ‘2 Young Husband Should Have. uric acid. 
Seattle leave Chicago with Knowledge a Father Should Have 
personal escort every week in Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. and our booklet on the 
June, July and August, begin- Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have ree Sam le eure of Rheumatism sent 
ing June “19, 1909, via the Chi- Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. Free Sample « m request. 
eago, Union Pacific & North Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Western Line. Ev ery — Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
and luxury offirst- classtrave . Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Hav 


Itineraries with full de- 


tails on application to Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Section, ‘Illestrated, $2.00 Mc K E bs) O | oO R Oo B Bl N S 


8. A. HUTCHISON, Manager Write for “‘ Other People’s Opinions ’’ and Tab)2 of Contents, 93 FULTON STREET NEW YORA 
pews 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Tl. Puritan Pub. Co., Dept. B, Phila, Pa. SOLE ACENTS FOR THE TARTARLITHINE CO 
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TWELVE MONTHS’ TOUR 
leaving August 5: Wonders 
ful Itinerary, both sides of 
the E quator 4850 


REMARKABLE 9 9 MONTHS’ 
TOUR, October 9, 83450 


DELIGHTFUL 7 MONTHS’ 
TOURS, October, November 
and December $2750 


ABSOLUTELY NOVEL 
TOUR, leaving October 16, 
and including South Africa, 
Australasia and Fiji Islands 
(7 months) $2850 








Not only ‘All Expenses,” but a perfect 
environment. 





SHORTER ROUND the WORLD JOURNEYS at 
oe $1950 and $2100; departures the year 
’round Seelam 
 g0U TH AM AMERICA, September 4, 


The Collver Tours are in a class apart. 
Mention the Itinerary Desired. 


COLLVER TOURS COMPANY 
424 Boylston Street, Boston 


a eee . 

Short Vacation Tours 
There is a aeons iar = a minimum 

cost ; there is a point at which economy be- 


comes extravagance. 
These Tours are inexpensive 

















Send for Short Vacation Tours 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, Mass. 
YOUNG LADIES’ TRAVEL AND STUDY CLASS 
Europe, October 2 aay. Best teachers. 


Limited toten. Wr 
W.D. HUGHES, See., 16 7 a St., Roxbury,Mass, 


EU H 0 PE let Best way to| THLE 
«PR smtnyplts ID EAL 


—_—_—_—__—__— 
3. P. GRAHAM, IDEAL EUROPEAN 
TOURS, Box 1055-D, Pittsburg, Pa. WAY 


NORTHERN EUROPE 


ENGLAND | July--August--September 
Sailings until August 21. 
SAD, | Uatvakerry Touns, 
SWITZERLAND arranged for those whose 
GERMANY 


time is limited. 
FRANCE 

















Scenic—Best leadership. 
Send for Announcement. 

Bureau of University Travel 
19 Trinity Place, Boston. 














| Azores, Gibraltar, Italy. 








SUMMER CAMPS 





ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


YELLOWSTONE PARK 
Summer Camp 
for Boys 
Third Season—Booklet 


CHAS. C. MOORE, LL.B, 
Fort Washakie, Wyo. 











DUNNING 
| HIGH GRADE, SUMMER TOURS 
land, France, Englan ee: - $390 


Belgium, Holland, “gg " Rhine, 
Switzerland, France, England. $360 
First-class Hotels. Prices absolutely in- 
clusive. Longer trips at higher cost. 
Full information of 
H. W. DUNNING & CO. 
102 Congregational House BOSTON, Mass. 
Telephone, Haymarket 1944 


fon 
Society Pe 


VACATION IN JAPAN, July 10, $550 
ROUND THE WORLD, June 29, $1450 
ALL EXPENSES; DELIGHTFUL ITINRRARIES 

A wonderful opportunity for those who heve 
only their summers free. 
EUROPE, Various Departures, $250 to $700 
206 Berkeley Building, Boston, Mass. 

















A TOUR OF 


ALL SWITZERLAND 


Thirty days of delightful travel among the 
Alps by Wain, steamer and diligence, visi- 
ting out of the way places not covered by 
other tours. Sail from New York, June 
30th, or join at Paris, July ith. Itinera 

European tours describe 

No. I” Free to any ng 
rou W. 30t os 


N.Y. sand 298 Waatlontes St.,Boston 











—w tnvrsity Prints 


2,000 at one cent each. Greek Handbook 
y Edmund Von Mach, 1 vol., $1.50. Italian 
andbooks, 2 vols., $1.50 each. 
Send two-cent stamp for catalogue. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place, Boston, 


YeLOWS(ONG PAIK ioresea 


Horseback 
Ides] summer vegation, I— . 

9-8 days out-of-doors.” $35 eters 

up includes all e: rite for ilus- 
tratedliterature ont i full pa Tall particulars ofthese 
and SEATTLE, ALASKA and renege Tours. 

BR AN iT SPENCE 

461 Monadnock Block 





Chicago 





Write for itineraries of the most 
ened. e, comprehensive and leis- 

rely Euro) ropean Tours ever offered. 
IMERIOAN VEL CLUB, Wilmington, Del 
EU ROP Select six weeks’ tour through 
England, Belgium, France, leav- 


ing New York July 21. Limited party, $250. 
Vv. G. ASSER Denver, Colo. 


EUROP 224 TOUR—AIIl north Europe 


including Midnight Sun oe 
Russia. June Fito Sept. 2. $600to $575. 
REV. RAY ALL Rochester, N. Y. 











|NDEPENDENT TOURS 


Invisible Courier System 
PACIFIC COAST (Yukon Exposition)— 
20 to 41 days, including Pullmanse, Hotels, 

7 ariable te 
Liberal stop-overs. 
OP E—50 days, $337.50. Other European 
ees less money. 
Summer trips to Great Lakes, Thou- 
sand Islands, Nova Scotia, White 
Mountains, Quebec, etc. 
Itineraries submitted for any desired tour. 


FRANK TOURIST CO. 


347 BROADWAY NEW YORK 


Woodlawn Sanitarium 


FOR EPILEPSY 
West Newton - Mass. 


A high-grade, private sanitarium exclu- 


cursion 





| sively for the care and treatment of EPI- 


Y. Terms moderate. Address cor- 


respondence to 
DR. H. W. HAMMOND, Med. Supt. 


HOLY GRAIL TOUR 
THROUGH EUROPE 


Perry Edwards Powell, Ph.D., founder and 
Supreme Merlin of the Knights of the Holy 
Grail, will conduct a party of young men 
and boys (12 to 30 years), aniline | aly 10; 
Heterences F rm uired. Addr 
8 POWELL. Ph. D. 


mite TRAVEL SOCIETY 
206 Secular Bldg. oston, Mass. 


ry 


If so, be sure all the personal property you 

yee with ou is insured. Rates are very 

low. Five dollars per month per thousand. 

Recommended by reliable tourist agencies. 

INSURANCE BROKERS EVERYWHERE 
Write for information. 


INSURANCE Co, OF NORTH AMERICA 


230 Walnut St. (Incorporated 1792) Phila., Pa. 


JOHNSON’S TOURS tiles Sees 


Select Rraronnge. High-grade. Lowest 
rates. ia Gibraltar with and without 
penne Eeetin, June 19, 26, July 3. Shorter 

. Send for book, map and 
convinsing testimonial 


W. A. JOHNSON, 917 Madison Ave., Baltimore 
ARE YOU GOING ABROAD? 


Investigate Griswold’s Economical European Tours 
From $130to $475. ‘“‘Arabic’’, New York, July 24th. 
28 A. Shelter St. New Haven, Conn. 


EUROPE—A TRAVELING CHAUTAUQUA 

be ig oe Shes me rq as size but quality. 
erything worth while. 

The e CHAUTAUQUA TOURS, Appleton, Wisconsin 




















rouss EUROPE 


Tours de Luxe and V i 
covering the Continent ae pens 
$150 TO $1195 
All Traveling Expenses Included. 
ities," "Exclusive parties. Largest facil. 
ar and effi. 


cient se 
<r Summer Tour to the 





rvic 

Hel int” 
oly Land. Cruise to North 

Spitzbergen, with Russia a ane Se 


THOS. COOK & SON 


New York (4 Offices), Boston, Philadel- 
hia, Chicago, Montreal, Toronto, San 
rancisco, and 140 Offices Abroad. 

Cook’s Traveler’s Cheques Are 

Good All Over the World, 


AROUND THE WORLD 


A leisurely and luxurious trip sailing from 
an Francisco in Septem 


HAWAII, sar se. CHINA, STRAITS, 
BURMA, INDIA, OEYLON, EGYPT: 
Also PALESTINE and TURKEY if desired. 
HK. W. DUNNING & CO. 

102 Con’l House, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass, 


TRAVEL-STUDY CLUB Fire preparation 


Cultural results. 
Lectures on Art, History, etc. 
Sept. Private. a Write for — Dr. Flick, 
Prof. Europ. His' , N.Y. 


FREE TRIP ots Europe or in America 


will be given at any time 
an organizer of a party of eight. Address 
mane OCK’S TOURS 1137 Dean St., Rrooklya 


ITALY, SWITZERLAND inna, Tin tna 


Paris. Teak leaving July 10. Particulars address 
J R. MONROE, 392 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, 


HOTELS 


THE NORTHFIELD 


EAST NORTHFIELD, MASS. 3 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 


A comfortable hotel, beautifully situated — 
in the picturesque Connecticut Valley. ~ 









































Electric lights, Steam Heat, Private Baths. © 


Garage, Livery. Special rates May and June 
IUustrated booklet free 4 
A. C. Moody, Mgr. _H. S. Stone, Asst. Mgr, — 


BEACH HAVEN, N. J., opens June 17. ~ 
Best combination of seashore features on _ 
the coast. Matchless pers Bene EN beach, ~ 
all_ conveniences. NGLE, ~ 
MGR. Oovington, we ‘Bhi ila., to June 1. © 

in Europe — Brochure © 


H 0 T E L pate most desirable | 


is all over Europe sent | 
free. The CHAUTAUQUA "TOURS, = Wis, | 


BREEZY HILL ©°r Enns © 


Ideal mountain resort (opens June 1),nearSugar Hill. 7 
Altitude 1600 ft, Rates at Breezy Hill House $12.00 | 
to $18.00 per week. EBEN FISH, Lisbon, N.H, 














Robson’ $ Old World Tours 


Delightful nine weeks tour of Euro 
leaving July Via Mediterranean. 
Exclusively first-class. 

Itineraries upon request. 
Mrs. E. A. ROBSON, 40 Bruee Ave., Yonkers, N. ¥. 








HULETT HOUSE 
Located_at_the most Ren int on © 
LAKE GEORGE, N.Y. 
Boating, bathing, fishi ait, phe Rowe % 
bose and canoes. Bookle ts of HENRY W. — 

UCKELL, Hulett’s Landing, N , 











Classified 


Columns 








Classified Columns 








Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 


Rate for advertisements under this heading 


75 cents per line 





PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS | 


LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Borcs AND MORTGAGES 


FOR THE HOME 





PATENT YOUR IDEAS. | $s,500 offered for 
one invention. **How Obtain a 
Patent” and ‘‘What to Invent” sent free. 
Send room | sketch for free report as to 
parental ay Patent obtained or Fee re- 
turned advertise your patent for sale 
pe blished 16 years. 
Chandlee & Ohandlee, Patent Attys, 
1018 F 8t. Washington. D. C. 


PATENTS SEOURED or fee returned. 


d sketch for free as to parent. 
Ariane GUIDE SE BOO and ye 
= saa Aaa List of Inventions 
Wanted sent free. ONE MILLION DOL- 
LARS offered for one invention; $16,000 for 
others. Patents secu os secured by us edverticed 
ree 

Betas! Wilkone d 02." “_-Wamningcon: 
“PATENTS THAT PAY. PROTECT 
Your Idea! 2 Books free: ‘Fortunes in 
Patents—What and How to Invent” 61- 
Book. Free search of the 

E. E. VROOMAN, 

Washington, 'D. ©. 








ff. reco: 
St. 


Graduation Essays Wanted.—Graduates of 
Amefican schools, young graduates, gradu- 
be proud of 
your Graduation Essays. and let us a 
them in book form. Only Le aati ge ef 
legibly written . Hisezney e088 ousays Send 
in registered rps nclose stam 
otherwise MS. will not be returned. Ad- 
pees Segriiee, Seulansinn Essays, Tur- 

lock, Calif. 


wriners, laywrights: I fur- 
emgrbagert h nem, Orie wer exclu- 
ve Ots; a reece 
elabo vs rated; 1 rary research. 
23 Middagh Btnoct Brooklyn, 


AUTHORS SEEKING ‘ ‘PUBLISHER 
should communicate wit 
COCHRANE See ‘COMPAN 
551 Tribune Building New York City 


Facts, arguments, briefs for debates. Out- 
lines, literary, perma and scientific ma- 
terial for club rs, orations and essays. 
Dept. B, Bureau ot arch, NewAlbany,Ind. 

















PATENT SENSE and Patents that Protect 
yield our clients enormous profits. Write 
us for PROOF. Inventors sone millions 
through worthless patents. a B. 
Lacey, Dept. 63, Washington, D. C. Sean 1869. 
MASON, FENWICK & LAWKENCE, Pat- 
ent Lawy nod tt years, Bent nm, D. C., x W. 
Established years. Best references. Terms 
moderate. Illustrated booklet free. Be are 
fal in po ee an attorney. Write 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, City 
Carriers, Post Office Clerks, yearly. 
piany cxaminsftions co: 


ming. re) i 
Write fi hedul KLIN 
faerie Dept. F 60. Rochester, N. Y. 
AGERTS.—Porteals Bc Frames lic. 
2c, views lo 


sacs les and Ontalogne free. 
» ASS NSOLIDATED PORTRAIT CO. 
15 W. Adams St. Toni icago 



































TEER to write Advertisements by Mail. 
You can postively earn $25 (3 $100 per week. 


Send for FB. moppectne re Oo. 
Dept. 31 5 Iding 


IF YOU HAVE A BOOK to publish, send 

manners fee $3 r offer before closing. 
Y PUBLISHING CO 

Publishers rate | acaaaions +35 B’ way, N.Y. 


_ a 





FOR SALE 
AT A BARGAIN 


one of the best 
bred collies in 


Be meric 
Tricolor; female; registered 


For 


Be articulars address 
Box 21 


8 Literary Digest 





IF YOU HAVE A DOG send for sample 
copy and special trial subscription offer of 
the only weekly in America devoted exclu- 
sively co thedog. FIELD & FA 
14 Chu New York City. 











OR OCOONSERVATIVE INVESTMENT. 
pitied P steel 
ng Company offers an excellent opportu- 
nity for the emplo; ans -. = Rages 
amount of mone eninep, tei pros- 
Tavie excellent. Most criti inventlanion 
vited. Full — om application. G. A. 
way, New York. 
GOOD 7 Saran mies mortgage invest- 
ments ang emountand Garation furniabel: 
grarenteed by party worth $50,000. Write us. 
U.8. Investment Co., Unity Bidg., Chicago. 
1%0n Laegae Realty mortgages. 12 years ex- 
a references. Private 
avestors only desired. J. E. VAN VALK- 
ENBURG, Equitable Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


aneee OPPORTUNITIES 


BUILD A $5,000 BUSINESS in two years, 
Let us start you in the collection business, 
No capital needed; big field. We teach se- 
crets of collecting money; refer business to 
Ape Write today for free pointers and new 
pien AMERICAN COLLECTION SERVICE, 

State Detroit, Michigan. 

Permanent Income made by selling our 


Identification Insurance Credentials. Lib- 
eral Co: Virgin territo: n 























m missions. tory 
for you. Write today. Pontiac Insurance 
Agency, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR MEN 


AVOID TUBERCULOSIS by smoking our 
clean Twist Head hand-made Panatela 
American Havana Cigars. They do not 
touch the mouth of the workman nor — 
any filthy 








ioe 
your business ee — get your 
dollar, Special prices se. dea 
1ST HEAD HEAD ‘OIGA R OOMPANY 
Bor bE REELING, W . VA 


ae 


LOST—Preferred-Com. Stock Certificate, 
No. Fank & Wagnalls Co. One share, 
Date Mar. 10, 1597. Bo nc ry negotiate. 

TODDARD. 








“ JUBILEE EDITION” of PAGE CATA-~ © 
LOG FE. 


io celebration of the © 


Qu woe ye f Pi Fence. Tella 
why over 800,000 farmers buy Page renee. : 
made of High-Oarbon, O Open-Hearth, Spring : 
ire. wan it is the most eco- 

;, Send to-day a 





hace (see thelr ically new, at 

Seg eek price. z 
O. K. in crery way. 4 

ROY B, SMI Berlin, Conn. 


VIRGINIA COUNTRY CURED HAMS, © 
one year old (8 to 14 ), Se. ver 
'OREST HOME FAR. 
PURCELLVILLE M 


MUSICAL 


perORE YOU BUY ANY PIANO, is A 4 
bed fee FS. Snteress: Bo 3 


Bos SALE.—A Pa FEM Far- ; 
"s 











ROINTA, | 





ete Preasent 
e age. requen 7 pe 
wish Thad had known abo’ 
sooner.”’ We are takiny 
dreds of me pianos, | or 





= 
upon every member of the © 
family the tossigntion of personally pro- © 
Socing music. music. oe for the catalog 3 
N CO., 362 5th Ave., ‘New York. 4 














PHOTOGRAPHY 


ENLARGEMENTS for Den Decorations. | 
Spesie~ Sue 8in. x 10 in, 1, enlaeaemnnte for 
ith order. sapere Developing, Print-— 

ing and Enlargi Ape ale list 2¢ © 
stamp. ROBT. L. Ji 9 
Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkoe- Barre. Pa. | 


BOOKS AND PUBLICATIONS 
WANTED—books—classics, English, h history, 7 





N. 

















oy 

economics, etc., suitable for scadem f- 

college library. Who will help Elisworth. 
College, Iowa Falls, Iowa ? 





It. to Eng. June to q 


land, London and | 





tor 
WwW. 

















mt an 


